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PREMIUM OFFERS 


I have made arrangements with the publishers whereby I can offer a year’s 
subscription to Fruitman and Gardener free with each order for plants amount- 
ing to $2.50 or more. 

The Fruitman and Gardener is a monthly journal devoted to the 
interests of gardeners and fruit growers, and is practical in its 
teachings and very instructive and valuable. 

With an order amounting to $8.00 or more I will include free a year’s 
subscription to The Garden Magazine, published monthly by Doubleday, Page 
& Company, of New York City. 

As its name indicates it is devoted to the interests of the garden, 
and is a very high class magazine. The price was formerly $1.00 
per year, but has recently been advanced to $1.50. 

By agreement with the publishers I can offer one year's subscrip- 
tion in connection with an order for stock from my list amount- 
ing to $1.00 or more, for the sum of $1.00, thus saving you 50 cts. 

With an order amounting to $5.00 or more you may add 50 cents worth 
of stock, your choice. 

Or with an order amounting to $10.00 or more you may add 10 per cent. 
in stock as a premium, except on special prices given on strawberry plants in 


5,000 lots. 


Please notice that if you wish to take advantage of either of these pre- 
mium offers you must so state when sending your order. 

Also note that in either of these offers the amount shall be figured at cat- 
alogue price, and not where a ‘‘Special Price’’ has been quoted. 

Also only one Premium with each order. 
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“Strawberry Plants That Grow.” 


N AGAIN revising this our annual 
booklet “Strawberry Plants 
That Grow,’ I have endeavored 
to make some improvement 
in itS appearance as well as 
in the contents trying to 
make it more helpful to my 
patrons and especially to those 
who are just commencing in 
the work of fruit growing 

either for pleasure or profit. 


I do not feel that an introduction is necessary 
to my old friends who have been receiving this 
booklet for sO many years, but as I expect to 
reach many new homes this season a word of in- 
troduction will be in order: I have been in the 
business of growing Strawberry and other small 
fruit plants for more than twenty years in our 
present location; selling through our catalogue 
and shipping to all parts of the Unit- 
ed States and the adjoining Provinces. 


Being situated in one of the great- 
est fruit sections of the country we } 
are able to grow first-class stock 
more cheaply than can be done in less 
favored localities. 


It is our aim to do busi- 
ness on Rooseveltian princi- 
ples giving every one a 
“square deal.” That we 
succeed generally is evi- 
denced by the fact that 
many of our customers who 
bought of us twenty years 
ago are still our patrons. 


These satisfied customers 
we consider our best recom- 
mendation and we Shall en- 
deavor to so conduct our 
business that we may merit 
a continuance of their con- 
fidence in the future. 


I want to say a word in 
regard to conditions at ship- 
ping time last spring, We 
knew when writing our Cat- 
alogue in the fall of 1908 that the 
crop of plants would be short in our 
Own section, but we did not realize 
just how extended this shortage was. 


However, we soon learned that it 
was very great and that the demand 
for stock was much heavier than we 
could supply. 


Early in February I had to refuse 
orders for certain varieties and in 
March we had to return all orders 
that did not allow substitution, while 
by digging time we were practically 
returning all orders that came as we were sold 
short on nearly everything at that time. Of 
course this did not please our customers and 
it certainly was not pleasant to us to have to re- 
turn money. 


However, it seemed better to give them a 
chance to purchase elsewhere if possible than to 
hold the orders aS some of our growers did, 
until the close of the shipping’ season and then 
return the money with the order unfilled. 


I could have sold all the stock that I had at 
prices nearly or quite double those we had made 
in the fall, but we did not raise the price of any- 
thing. 


I am in hopes that this season we Shall have 


plants enough to fill all our orders, as we have 
the best crop we have grown for several years; 
however, there seems to be a serious shortage in 
the southwest and we may see a repetition of 
last season’s experience, and it will be as well 
for our friends to place their orders early. The 
order can be booked in January to be shipped at a 
later date. 


We have said before, and wish to repeat it, do 
not condemn a variety from one season’s experi- 
ence, aS another year may show it very different- 
ly, also different soil, or location sometimes 
changes a variety very materially. Then, too, the 
season of ripening will vary according to locality, 
some that we class as late may ripen earlier, or 
those described as extra early be nearer mid-sea- 
son. We can only give general conditions and do 
not mean to misrepresent. I have never urged my 
friends to set largely of untried ‘“‘Novelties,’ but 
rather to test the newer 
sorts upon their own soil in 
a small way at first. I do 
not list any that I am not 
satisfied have merit. Hach 
year we drop some from our 
list; not always because we 
think them poor, but be- 
eceause we have 
enough that are 
better and that 
Succeed Over a 
larger territory. 


We have had 
complaint in the 
past that some of 
our varieties of 
strawberry plants 
(notably, Warfield, 


Crescent, Senator 
Dunlap, and oth- 
ers of that type) 
Were “small’ and 
“worthless.” Of 
course, this com- 
plaint was not 
from experienced 


Strawberry growers, for all such 
realize that there is a great differ- 
ence in the manner of growth of 
varieties. Those like Bubach, 
Clyde, etc., which make very few 
runners will make much larger 
plants than those of Warfield type, 
which set so many and make 
small plants. These small plants, 
if thrifty, will grow and make a 
full row and bear as large a crop 
in the “matted” row as the heavier 
growing plants. Generally the 
Warfield type has only one fruit 
stem to the plant, while Bubach and that type 
usually have several “crowns” and a greater num- 
ber of fruit stems to each individual plant. For 
the grower who is able to give high culture, on a 
very strong, rich soil the latter class grown in 
hills or hedge row would perhaps prove most 
profitable. However, for the ordinary grower, the 
smaller type grown in half, or full matted rows, 
would prove as profitable, requiring much less 
work in their cultivation. 

Our growing nursery stock has been inspected 
by the State Inspector of Nurseries and Orchards, 
and by him declared apparently free from danger- 
ous insects or diseases. A copy of his certificate 
will be attached to each Shipment. 

From the prevalence of San Jose Scale many 
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states have enacted laws requiring the fumigation 
with hydrocyanic acid gas of nursery stock ship- 
ped into their borders; to comply with these laws 
we have erected a fumigating house and are pre- 
pared to fumigate all stock shipped if so desired. 
Patrons living in states where this is required 
will please notify us when ordering. This law 
does not include strawberry plants, but raspberry 
and blackberry plants are included. 


Our strawberry plants are all fresh dug at time 
of shipping, as we do not try to winter any in 
cellar. 


I wish to emphasize this statement as in the 
past some have claimed that my plants have been 
held over winter inj cellar. Let me say here that 
I never did this nor have I ever seen others that 
practiced such methods. 


In propagating strawberry plants for sale we 
always set from one year old beds which have not 
fruited. We also set the different varieties’ in 
blocks of several rows each, thereby obviating the 
danger of mixture, liable where different sorts are 
set in alternate rows. In digging, we usually take 
up the entire row, discarding the original plants 
and such of the tip plants, not well rooted, there- 
fore we have no exhausted stock to send out. 


In digging strawberry plants our help work in 
the field when the weather is fit, lifting the plants 
with “potato hooks” when taking the plants from 
the soil, stripping off the surplus leaves and run- 
ners and tying in neat bunches of twenty-five (we 
always aim to put in twenty-six). After tying, 
the bunch is carefully heeled in until the required 
number of that variety is dug, thus the roots are 
not exposed to the air for any great length of 
time. 


When the weather is unfit for the work to be 
comfortably done in the field, the plants are pick- 
ed up in baskets and carried to the packing house 
or other shelter where they are stripped and 
bunched as before described. But after the plants 


Union Mills, Ind., May 14, ’09. 
Cc. E. Whitten, 
Bridgman, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—The last 425 plants came to hand in good 
shape and are all set and I must say that the first 
order for 6,800 plants together with these last ones 
were the choicest lot of plants I ever set and I set 
these nearly all myself and had to-pack some of the 
first order away in cellar for a week and nearly every 
plant is growing. Have only seen two or three dead 
ones. 

I ordered 400 plants from Kansas and the first lot 
was set before yours came and only about 150 will 
grow. I complained of the plants and they refilled 
order and the express on this was 45 cents and the 
plants were not worth setting. I gave them away to 
a neighbor if he would set out what he thought would 
grow. I thank you for fair treatment and generous 
count and assure you of my future orders. 

Yours truly, 
F. B. LESOURD. 


Laurel, Mont., May 8, ’09. 
Cc. E. Whitten, 
Bridgman, Mich. 
Dear Sir:—The plants were received in good condi- 
tion; am well pleased with them. 
“Yours respectfully, 
Weel Actes Aua» 


Alto, Mich., May 13, ’09. 
Cc. EH. Whitten, é 
Bridgman, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—I received your card and plants April 29, 
and set them May 38. They arrived in good condition 
and are all doing finely, scarcely a plant of the whole 
two thousand failed to grow. Thank you for your 
generous count and prompt dealing. 

Very respectfully, 
O. H. Pennington. 


have been handled in this way the roots never 
straighten out so nicely aS when bunched ‘at once 
upon being taken from the soil; hence I think the 
plan of stripping and tying in the field preferable, 
notwithstanding others claim to the contrary... 


Experienced strawberry growers know that a 
slightly wilted plant is much surer to grow than 
one that has been kept too moist and packed with 
too wet moss or other packing’ material. There is 
nothing that will cause strawberry plants to heat 
in shipping quicker than to have them too wet 
when packed. 


By this I do not mean to infer that we pur- 
posely wilt our plants or aim to pack them too 
dry, for we mean to have our moss just right; I 
don’t want our customers to feel that the plants 
are permanently injured if slightly wilted. 


Of course sometimes our packages get broken 
in transit through careless handling and if found 
in such condition upon delivery our patrons 
should refuse to accept and pay charges upon the 
same, notifying me at once; then we stand a 
chance of collecting damage from the transporta- 
tion company, but if once accepted it is hard to 
collect damage. Also if plants have been delayed 
and have been an unreasonable length of time on 
the road, do not accept them, as they are quite lia- 
ble to be injured, especially strawberry plants. 


In other seasons we have claimed and wish 
again to repeat it, that both our soil and climate 
seem especially adapted to the growth of straw- 
berries. We also claim that we grow and can 
furnish just as good plants as any other grower, 
the claims of wonderful superiority of some oth- 
ers notwithstanding. 


It will be a great help to me if my friends will 
speak a good word for my plants, if they have the 
opportunity, and it will be thoroughly appreciated. 

If more than one catalog is received, please 
hand to some one Whom you think will be inter- 
ested in small fruits. 


C. EH. Whitten, 
Bridgman, Mich. 
Dear Sir:—Enclosed find my order for strawberry 
plants. Having received plants from you for years 
back, I know_where to get plants that are true to 
name and never mixed; always young plants well 
rooted, well packed and over count. Hoping I can 
get the Pocomoke as they are one of the best straw- 
berries going. 


January 9, ’09. 


Yours respectfully, 
JOHN P. WYLIE. 


Cc. E. Whitten, 
Bridgman, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—Plants received in due time. 
received them it commenced to snow; snowed four 
days. Practically it has stormed ever since. Have un- 
packed, set some out, the balance have heeled out 
until weather settles. Will say they are in the best 
condition. Every plant alive and growing nicely; 
never saw nicer goods from any place. 

I sincerely thank you for such fine stock. Will try. 
and do you good here. If you put out another book 
for next year please send me one. 

Yours, 


Morley, Mich., May 10, ’09. 
The day I 


J. S. ABDELL. 


Cc. E. Whitten, St. Paul, Minn., May 18, ’09. 
Bridgman, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—Received the 2,000 Senator Dunlap yester- 
day and was very much pleased to get them as was 
so short of them. The Brandywine plants that I got 
from you are growing fine. I don’t think there is five 
missing in the 3,500. The raspberries are doing well, 
also. If I need any plants next year I will know 
where to get them and if any of my neighbors need 
any plants I will recommend you as a man who gives 
a square deal. Again thanking you, I am, 

EUGENE MARIEN. 


Bradley Street. R. 4. 
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HAVE HAD numer- 
ous applications for 
instruction along 
this line, and while 
I have endeavored to 
give a partial de- 
seription of my 
method of culture, I 
can hardly give any 
gieneral rules that 
should apply to all 
localities. 


THE SOIL AND 
LOCATION best 
adapted to strawber- 
ry culture will vary 
somewhat in differ- 
ent sections. In a 
general way we 
have said that any 
soil that would grow 
good crops of corn 
or potatoes would 
grow good strawber- 
ries, and while this 
seems to be a pretty 
safe rule, it is also 
true that in order to 
grow them to the 
‘best advantage it is 
necessary to have 
soil especially 
adapted. One of the 
first requisites of the 
ripening fruit is 
moisture, and care 
should be taken that 
this is provided. 
Hence a very dry or 
loose, sandy soil 
would not be a safe 
location, although in 
moist seasons a fair 
erop might be har- 
vested. Neither is a 
stiff clay adapted to 
strawberry growth, 
as very early in sea- 
son it cannot be worked without becoming cloddy, 
and later is apt to bake, and the plants will suf- 
fer more than on sandy soil. It would seem that 
a sandy loam or loam with slight mixture of clay 
shouud if properly handled give the best results. 


DRAINAGE—Having chosen a soil retentive of 
moisture, it next becomes necessary to prepare 
for proper drainage in case of excessive rainfall, 
unless the natural lay of the land is such that no 
water will stand upon the surface. Tile drains 
are the only practical ones to use. Open ditches will, 
perhaps, answer this purpose, but are unsatisfac- 
tory in many ways. They occupy too much land 
and are in the way of cultivation, while tile drains 
are much more convenient and fully as effective. 
In sandy soil I would advise uSing tile not small- 
er than four inches in diameter, and larger for 
mains, according to length and amount of water 
to carry. I have laid a good many three-inch tile 
and have had to take them up and replace with 
larger on account of their filling with sand. Of 
course this was where we had only moderate fall. 


(A, 


How To Set 


and Grow 


Strawberries 


My idea is to hold the moisture in the soil at a 
depth of about two feet. Tnen in case of drouth 
we can by frequent cultivation bring moisture 
near the surface where most needed. 


FROST—In planning your strawberry field care 
should be taken to avoid frosty locations, Such as 
very low land near marshes or lakes, also valley 
where there isino chance for circulation of air, as 
these localities are very liable to heavy frosts, 
when higher land or that more open to circula- 
tion would show very little, if any. <A hard 
frost at blossoming time often ruins the en- 


tire crop, hence 
a situation as 


the deSirability of 
much exempt as 


choosing 
possible. 


MANURING—Where the soil is at all deficient 
in fertility, I would advise using well-rotted sta- 
ble manure. If this can be applied to the soil the 
year previous and some cultivated or hoed crop 
grown, then the following season the land must 
be in the best possible condition for setting straw- 
berries. 


Some writers advocate the plowing under of a 
clover sod in preparation for this crop, but I am 
always doubtful of this method on account of the 
white grub, the larvae of the May beetle, which is 
quite apt to infest such soil. Perhaps if only re- 
cent Seedings were so treated, this pest would not 
trouble, but I would warn all against plowing up 
an old sod to set strawberries, asi the grubs would 
be almost sure to destroy the greater portion of 
the plants set. Never plow under green or very 
coarse and strawey Stable manure just before set- 
ting strawberry plants, as it would cause the soil 
to dry out very quickly and will also burn the 
roots killing the plants wherever it comes in con- 
tact with them. This is important and should be 
avoided if possible. 


Any good commercial fertilizer may be used; 
one rich in nitrogen rather than potash to be pre- 
ferred. This should be sown broadeast on the 
land after plowing and well harrowed into the 
soil. 


FITTING THE SOIL—Having selected your 
site with reference to proper drainage and fertil- 
ity of the soil, begin by plowing as late in the 
fall as possible before the ground freezes. This 
late plowing is beneficial in that the soil lays up 
loose and open, that frost may act upon it more 
readily, also leaving it in a condition to absorb 
more moisture in the spring, which may be drawn 
upon later in the Season in case of drouth. It also 
tends to kill a great many insects which live over 
winter in the soil, some of which are quite trou- 
blesome and injurious to strawberry growth. The 
white grub is undoubtedly the worst of these, but 
as they seldom if ever lay their eggs in freshly 
cultivated soil, if my previous suggestions regarda- 
ing the preparation of the site have been followed 
there will be no danger. 


I like to plow quite deep where there is good 
depth of soil, eight inches at least, unless this 
brings the subsoil to the surface, which should 
not be done under any circumstances. As soon in 
the spring as the season has fairly opened, just as 
early as the soil will work uv mellow, we harrow 
the land with a springtooth harrow (any other 
implement that will do the work thoroughly will 
do as well). There is not much likelihood of do- 
ing this part of the work too thoroughly, as it is 
much easier to properly fit the land before set- 
ting the plants than afterward. We generally 
harrow with the furrows first then diagonally 
each way. I would then immediately follow with 
a heavy roller, or if you have no roller at hand, a 
plank drag. (or “float,” as we eall it) heavily 
weighted will do as well. This firming of the soil 
is important as it is almost impossible to Set 
plants properly if the soil is not reasonably level 
and firm at the surface. 


MARKING OGUT—This may be done in anv 
manner that will give a very shallow straight 
mark to set by. A light sled marker that will 
make three or four marks at once is very handy 
and could be made by almost any one. The spac- 
ing of the rows will depend upon the method of 
growing chosen for your field. 


IF FOR HILL CULTURE, which consists of 
growing the single plants, cutting off all rnnners 
as fast as made, which causes the plants to “stool 
out’? or grow additional ‘‘crowns’’ which will each 
produce fruit stems, the rows Should be from two 
and one-half to three feet apart and sixteen to 
eighteen inches in the rows. If to be cultivated 
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both ways or in check row then two or two and 
one-half feet would be about right. 


I would recommend this method to all those 
who wish to grow fancy berries and are willing to 
give the extra culture needed. This system re- 
quires a rich or fertile soil; it certainly would not 
pay on poor soil. Then, too, only certain varieties 
seem adapted to this' treatment. Sorts like Bu- 
bach, Dornan and others of this class, while those 
like Warfield, Michel, Crescent or Excelsior and 
other heavy runners, would prove disappointing. 


THE HEDGE ROW is quite similar to hill cul- 
ture. The rows should be from two and one-half 
to three feet and twenty to thirty inches in the 
row; the freer runners the greater distance. The 
first runners are turned into the row and held in 
place with soil until they have struck root, gen- 
erally about every six or eight inches in nearly 
a Straight row, later all extra runners are kept 
cut off. There are different implements which are 
manufactured for this purpose, but I think a good 
sharp hoe in the hands of an active workman will 
be fully as satisfactory as-the machines. Plants 
grown by either of these methods are claimed to 
remain healthy and fruitful for several sea- 
sons. 


THE HALF MATTED ROW should be set about 
three and one-half feet apart and eighteen to 
twenty-four inches in the row. The runners are 
all kept off until about the middle of summer, 
then allowed to root until row is about one foot 
wide, after this all runners should be cut oft. 
This should give a fine show for fruit. 


THE MATTED ROW is the system adopted by 
the greatest majority of fruit growers, although 
without doubt other methods would prove more 
profitable. The rows are set four to four and one- 
half feet apart and plants from twenty to thirty 
inches in the row. The runners are all allowed to 
root, running the cultivator always in the same 
direction and narrowing it up as required. At 
times, if the season happens to be favorable to 
plant growth, and the soil is rich, almost the en- 
tire surface will be covered with plants. This 
method might be allowed on poor soil where fewer 
plants would be grown or with varieties that 
make few plants ordinarily, but if Michel, War- 
field or other heavy runners are allowed to grow 
in this manner they will prove very disappointing 
from the fact that there will be many blank or 
barren plants. Varieties of this type would do 
better in half matted rows. 


SETTING OUT—As to the manner of setting the 
plants there are so many theories advanced which 
differ from mine that I feel rather backward 
about giving my method. But as it is very simple 
and requires no special implement to work with, 
using instead a common spade for opening the 
holes, and not requiring any very complicated 
movements in placing the plants in the soil, I will 
give what I consider the easiest as well as the 
best method. I am well aware that some good au- 
thorities condemn the use of the spade for this 
purpose, but it is and has been used in this com- 
munity—which is one of the greatest strawberry 
sections of the state—for the last thirty years or 
more, and I do not think any one can show a 
more evenly perfect stand than we have in this 
region. I can show blocks of a number of acres 
with scarcely a plant missing. 


The first operation is the opening of the holes, 
which is done just ahead of the setting, not leav- 
ing them to dry out. In doing this the operator 
proceeds along the row, thrusting the spade in the 
center of the mark already laid out, spacing equal 
distances according to methods chosen, quite close 
if to be grown in hills, and farther if for matted 
row. 

This should be nearly the depth of the spade 
and if the soil is properly prepared this will not 
require much effort, but if the soil should be 


very solid it will require some pressure of the 
foot to Sink it to the proper depth. 


The spade should be given a slight motion to 
right and then to left; when withdrawn if the 
conditions are right you will have a V-shaped 
opening) which will readily receive the roots of the 
plant. Care should be taken not to weave the 
spade back and forth too much, as this tends to 
open too wide a space at the bottom of the hole, 
making it hard to close properly and leaving a 
chance for air Space, causing plants to dry out 
and die. 


The greatest pains should be taken in getting 
the plants into the soil, and here iS where you 
should place your most careful workmen; or bet- 
ter still do this part yourself, if possible. Have 
the plants set in a Shallow basket or other recep- 
tacle, with the roots moistened—if the roots are 
very long they should be cut back about three 
inches. The plant should be held by the upper 
part of the crown and placed in the spade open- 
ing at about the same depth it grew, which should 
bring the crown even with the surface; now let 
the operator press the soil firmly against the 
plant with a good, strong pressure of the foot, 
first on one side and then on the other, being care- 
ful to see that the opening is entirely closed that 
air may not enter and dry out the roots. 


CULTIVATION—As soon after setting as prac- 
ticable the surface soil should be stirred very 
shallow, being careful not to disturb the roots of 
the plants, also not to cover up the crowns or 
heart of the plant, the latter will cause the plants 
to die, especially in damp weather, by rotting or 
smothering the crown. This early cultivation is 
essential for several reasons: First, to be sure 
that all the openings near the plant are filled, also 
to preserve moisture if the weather is dry by ar- 
resting evaporation through capillary attraction. 
This shallow cultivation should be kept up 
through the season, never allowing the surface to 
crust. There are a great many makes of cultiva- 
tors which will do this work all right. Generally 
we use a one-horse steel frame with twelve or 
fourteen straight teeth. This simply pulverizes 
the surface, and one can work very close to the 
plants, but it is necessary to do some hand work 
with hoe in order to loosen all the surface and 
keep down weeds. The latter is very important, 
as one cannot successfully grow two crops on the 
ground at the same time. 


Perhaps I should qualify this claim for shallow 
cultivation a bit by saying to treat the soil in this 
way Only in dry seasons or on very light and dry 
soil, as if the season is wet or the soil low and 
heavy it becomes necessary to stir the soil deeper 
in order that it may dry out somewhat. 


The blossoms should be pinched out of alt 
spring-set plants, as it is not advisable to let 
them ripen fruit the first season, as it weakens 
the growth of the plants and is liable to kill them 
outright. 


All runners should be cut off until the first of 
July, when if matted row is wanted, the runners 
may be allowed to root until the desired row is 
obtained, after which all runners should be kept 
trimmed off. 


MULCHING OR WINTER COVERING—As 
soon as growth ceases in the fall, and before 
ground freezes hard, the surface of field should be 
well covered with some sort of mulching, either 
long straw, wild hay, corn stalks, or other litter, 
if free from foul weed seed, will answer the pur- 
pose. We have grown several acres of sowed 
corn on purpose for this covering and find that it 
works quite well. We sowed quite early, about 
the middle of May, broadcasting about one and 
one-half bushels per acre and allowing the crop 
to stand until thoroughly ripened before mowing 
with machine, leaving on the ground as it fell un- 
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til just about time to use as covering when it was 
taken up with a horse rake and hauled onto the 
strawberry field. We find that this material 
“stays put” better than the wild hay, as we have 
had very high winds the past fall and have had to 
replace the hay, and in some parts of the field this 
second handling was worse than the first on ac- 
count of its having been rolled and twisted into 
all manner of shapes. For this reason I would 
advise spreading hay or straw when slightly damp 
if possible and placing a little soil upon the top 
at short intervals, which will help to keep it in 
place in case of high wind. 


Some advise using coarse stable manure as a 
covering and if free from grass seed this might 
be advisable as it would both fertilize and protect 
the vines from frost. However, I generally ‘fight 
shy” of stable manure on plants that I wish to 
fruit the second season or for longer period, as I 
have sometimes seen a good stand of clover and 
timothy on what was supposed to have been a 
strawberry field. 


As soon as growth commences in the spring this 
covering should be taken nearly or entirely off the 
plants, but may be left between the rows as a 
mulch to preserve moisture, also to keep the fruit 
clean at picking time. 


RENEWING AN OLD BED—We seldom try to 
keep a strawberry field longer than the second 
season, however, it usually pays to pick a second 
crop although some think it better policy to set a 
new field each spring and plow down the old one 
after fruiting, thinking that with this system the 
land is not so apt to be run or become seeded to 
noxious weeds. Many plow under the old beds 
after fruiting and sow some quick growing crop 
to plow under again, such as cowpeas, or other 
legume, where season is apt to be hot; buckwheat 
or rye for more northern latitudes. We have 
tried sowing corn in order to grow a crop for 
covering material, but this does not return any- 
thing to the soil and should not be practiced un- 
less manure is applied at time of sowing. 


Many different methods of renewing an old bed 
are suggested nowadays and I feel rather diffident 


Number of Plants Required to Set 


One Acre. 
Ixy LOO Le). crete 43,560 Osx C bye treney eis 2,420 
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Gx ShOOtM acai as a8 7,260 Sx heS tae m5 the.. aia 
Gx2isheetr sit au. 3,630 SSeS tes ceets ee 680 


about giving instruction along this line. How- 
ever, if the matted row system has been followea 
and the field kept mulched, it will be necessary to 
giet rid of the covering material first and there is 
no better way than by burning if season is dry 
enough to do this quickly. If field is at all weedy 
it should be mowed, then loosen mulch and if very 
heavy over plants remove partially to space be- 
tween the rows; when thoroughly dry, and a 
brisk wind is blowing’ (just before a shower 
if possible) set your fires on the windward side 
and let burn over quickly as possible. 


If properly done you will have a clean field and 
you may think your plants are all killed. Instead 
you will have killed many injurious insects and 
fungi. It will be necessary to commence cultiva- 
tion at once and if the matted row is too wide we 
take a furrow away from each side of the rows 
making a “back furrow” or ridge in the middles. 
While the rows are in this shape we go over them 
with a hoe cutting out a part of the old plants 
and whatever weeds may have gained a foothold. 
If the weather should be hot and dry it will be 
necessary to hasten this part of the work and to 
commence working down the ridges at once. We 
find that an ordinary “double shovel” or corn plow 
does best for first time through then following 
with either one or two horse cultivator until the 
middles are thoroughly worked out and soil car- 
ried up to the row again. If an inch of fresh soil 
is covered over the crowns it will be no detri- 
ment, but rather a benefit in urging a new root 
system to start above the old. Cultivation should 
be continued through the growing season as need- 
ed. 


With a season of reasonable moisture this man- 
ner of treating a field will surprise the uninitiated 
with the remarkable growth made, and by fall it 
should look as well as the year previous. The 
only chance for failure would be a protracted 
drouth at the time of firing, or burning over with- 
out wind, when the heat would be apt to injure the 
crowns of plants and perhaps kill them entirely. 
If hill or hedge row were used the plow would not 
be needed, but commence with cultivator immedi- 
ately after firing. 


Table of Express Rates from Bridgman, 
Mich., to points named below. 


Albany, N. Y.....$2.15 | Humboldt, Tenn. .$2.40 
AL LOmm LI. Maas, ate 1.40 | Indianapolis, Ind.. 1.00 
Poh gee, «DUE a Some 1.60 | Jackson, Mich.... .80 
Annapolis, Md. ... 1.75 | Jackson, Miss..... 3.50 
isxlosir, WAI Boao 1.75 | Jefferson City, Mo. 1.90 
Bloomington, Ill. . .85 | Kalamazoo, Mich.. .50 
Bordense indie. 1.40 | Lansing, Mich..... 1.00 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.. 1.50 | Lexington, Ky.... 1.80 
Centralia, Ill. .... 1.65 |} Little Rock, Ark... 3.40 
Charlevoix, Mich. .1.25 | Louisville, Ky.... 1.20 
Cleveland, O. 1.40 | Milwaukee, Wis... .80 
@linitompe la way .)«,-Feke 1.20 | New Albany, Ind.. 1.20 
Columibrsy Cy... 2.00) | N: Yo City Ne Y... 1.90 
Colmimnibusy, O} 1 UsHUM A) Lesleusobhgss TeRh. Bisa 6 1.75 
Crestonmelianm. an) a. 2.15 | Rochester, N. Y... 1:25 
DAVenpOr wala. sl 20) | Sandusky) VO.) 1.25 
IDeEGEuruue, IBNlsedssade IAW) || Slane ncondy,  lAbeionals gee 6 2.75 
Des Moines, Ia... 1.75 | Shelbyville, Ind... 1.40 
Detroit, Mich..... 1.00 } Sio@we< Cis, Web coos 1.40 
Evansville, Ind... 1.80 | Sparta, Wis....... 1.50 
Tauri, IN soon she LAO St. wowis, Mor, or: 1.50 
Gn’d Rapids, Mich. .60 | Still Pond, Md.... 2.50 
Harrisburg, Pan.l.¢o | Wheeling, W. Var . 41550 
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STRAWBERRIES 


All strawberry blossoms are either staminate—also called 
perfect—or pistillate, generally called imperfect. 

The imperfect varieties which are all marked (Imp.) in cat- 
alog, should have a perfect variety, marked (Per.) set every 
third or fourth) row to properly pollenize the blossoms of the 
imperfect sorts. 

There seems to be a mistaken idea with some that this mix- 
ing of varieties is necessary with the perfect as well as the 
imperfect sorts; but this is not so. The perfect sorts are self 
pollenizing and will bear as well if set by themselves. 

PERFECT When the imperfect sorts are properly pollenized théy are IMPHRFECT 
BLOSSOM. considered by some as more prolific. However, this may be BLOSSOM. 
there surely iS no reason for any prejudice against them. 
Success depends in a great measure upon getting healthy stock, true to name. This is the kind we 
always aim to send out. 

If by mail, add 10 cents per 25, 25 cents per 100 for postage. At thousand rates, by express or 

freight. 


SOME NEW VARIETIES. . 


CHESAPEAKE-—-(Per.)—I shall head the list over two acres the past season and the berries 


with this comparatively new variety which I re- were mostly all shipped to Boston, with the ex- 
ceived from the introducer, W. F. Allen, of Mary- ception of a few sample crates to New York. In 
land, and whose : every instance 


description is as 
follows: 

“This variety is 
as late as the Gan- 
dy and more pro- 
ductive; further- 
mo Mes ie weal 
thrive and bear an 
elegant crop on 
Ss oi 1 entirely too 
light to produce 
good Gandy  ber- 
ries. It is equal to 
the Gandy in size, 
superior to it in 
firmness and ship- 
ping qualities, and 
in eating qualities 
the Gandy is no 
comparison. In 
flavor it ranks 
with William Belt, 
‘Brunette and oth- 
ers of that class. 
Therefore, in the 
Chesapeake we 
have attained to a 
greater degree 
than in any other 
variety three of the 
strongest points 
that go to make 
up a valuable com- 
mercial berry— 
these are firmness, 
quality and _ late- 


they brought the 
top market price, 
selling one week 
straight at seven- 
teen cents, which 
was from two to 
three cents more 
than the best Gan- 
dy berries were 
bringing at the 
same time. Ev- 
eryone who Saw it, 
both growers and 
dealers in the 
fruit, were very 
enthusiastic. The 
plant is a strong, 
upright grower 
with thick, leath- 
ery and very dark 
green foliage; 
leaves are almost 
round and entirely 
free from rust. 
The stems or fruit 
stalks are upright 
and unusually 
strong, holding al- 
: most the entire 
— GiP@Qi Iw Owe Gln S 
: — ground. This va- 
riety, in addition 
to its other good 
qualities, is unus- 
ually easy to pick, 
and therefore very 


or 


ness. When these CHESAPEAKE. attractive to pick- 
zo0od points are ers.”’ 
added to the fact that it is of uniformly large size, I fruited a small block the past season and was 


very attractive inappearance and being one of the so well pleased with its behavior that I am very 
most healthy and vigorous growers, puts it nearer sorry that I did not set more in order that I might 
perfection than has yet been reached by any other have a larger stock to offer my friends and also 
berry, and I can conscientiously say that if it have a goodly amount left for fruiting. 

succeeds in other sections as it does here it is the It certainly was as handsome as any strawberry 
best strawberry in the world today. I fruited I ever saw growing; the foliage was wonderfully 
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strong being the largest I ever saw on any varie- 
ty without exception, very tough and leathery, and 
of the most brilliant green, while the berries were 
of almost perfect shape being bluntly conical; its 
color is rather light red but ripens evenly and is 
red all over, it also is a very firm berry making 
an ideal shipping sort. 

I tried to get photographs of this variety but 
was not very successful. I show one which repre- 
sents the top of a crate as packed for shipment, 
not especially assorted, but taken as they run on 
the row. This gives a fair representation of size 
and shape. 

Another point in favor of this variety was the 
fact that absolutely every berry came to maturity, 
no buttons, or nubbins, the last berries being of 
perfect form and fair size. 

' We picked these as late as any variety, except 
perhaps the Blaine, which is the latest we have. 

I have only a limited stock of this variety as 
the plants grow very large and not many on the 
ground. I would advise all my friends to test this 
for themselves and am confident they will be 
pleased. 25, 25c; 100, 75c; 1,000, $5.00. 


BLAINE—(Per.)—I secured this from the orig- 
inator in Iowa last spring and have not fruited it 
except on young plants; these produced fine, large, 
glossy fruit of fine quality. The 
plants have made a fine growth, not 
excelled by any, and they are large, 
very tall, with perfectly healthy foli- aN 
age. I advise my customers to give & 
it a trial. 

The originator says: “It is a cross 
of the Bederwood and Lovett. Itisa 
perfect blossom 
berry, has large, 
stalky plants, 
very healthy 
fOmlead a. 2) (65 
light green col- 
or and broad 
leaves. Makes 
plenty of run- 
ners for a good 
crop. The ber- 
Evi lS AVEC. Y: 
large, firm and 
of the best col- 
or and (flavor. 
It is the best 
shipper I have 
ever raised and 
I have tested 
over 100 varie- 
ties. Ripens 
just after the 
Aroma. When 
the Aroma is gone I begin on the 
Blaine. 
on three points—size, flavor and 
shipping qualities.” 

The above was the description 
of this variety given in my last 
year’s catalog. I fruited this in a small way the 
past season and find the originator’s claims very 
nearly fulfilled. 

It is a very late variety, the latest of any with 
us last season, and promises to be very produc- 
tive. The appearance of the berry would suggest 
Gandy parentage although Mr. Blaine claims 
otherwise. 

For a late market sort I think this will be a 
winner, and would recommend it as such. 

Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $4.00. 

HIGHLAND—(Imp.)—Introduced for the first 
time last season the Highland comes before the 
public with stronger endorsements than most new 
introductions. For four years it has been fairly 
tested on the grounds of the Ohio Experiment 
Station and found the most prolific of any variety 
tested. The following is quoted from the Ohio 
Station Bulletins: ‘Highland was the most pro- 


yy’ 


I have the Aroma downed > be oan 


HIGHLAND. 


lifie variety in our collection. It is very promis- 
ing and desirable, especially for the grower who is 
situated near a good home market. Fruit medium 
to large, bluntly conical; color bright scarlet; 
flesh red clear through, Plants very large, strong 
and vigorous. Flowers imperfect and quite resist- 
ant to cold. Highland gives bright promise of be- 
ing a great business berry and a money maker for 
even the small planter.” 

Above is description as given in last year’s cat- 
alog. 

I fruited a short section of row the past sea- 
son where they had been left in our propagating 
beds without proper pollenation and was very 
much pleased with the show of fruit especially 
late in the season as the berries of this variety 
seemed to hold on the vines after ripening several 
days without spoiling. 

I set quite heavily of this sort last spring and 
have made a good growth. I will offer it this sea- 
son at following prices: 

Twenty-five, 25c; hundred, 75c; thousand, $6.00. 


FENDALL STRAWBERRY—I set out only a 
few hundred plants of this variety last spring and 
as I have never seen it in fruit I can only give 
the originator’s description which is as follows: 

“This splendid berry originated in our garden at 


> = SS 


County, Maryland, in the 
It is a seedling of the well-known 
William Belt. Its claims to public favor are as 
follows: First, great vigor of plant growth. Sec- 
ond, large size and delicious flavor. Third, length 
of bearing season. Fourth, wonderful productive- 
ness. Fifth, splendid root system. Sixth, beauty 
and symmetry of form. The plant is strong and 
vigorous, clean and healthy; growing at least two 
inches higher than any other variety we have in 
our gardens. Its foliage is a beautiful light green, 
easily distinguished from any other variety, and 
as yet has not shown the slightest blemish in any 
respect. The berries are as large, if not larger, 
than any other variety grown, and unlike most 
large varieties in that they are of delicious flavor. 


Towson, Baltimore 
spring of 1905. 
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In length of season it is certainly remarkable. In 
1907 we picked berries from it on the 25th of May 
and the last on the 10th of July. With the same 
care and under like conditions, it produced twice 
as many berries as the Senator Dunlap, Corsican, 
Glen Mary, William Belt, Marshall, and three 
times aS many as the Gandy. In 1906 it yielded at 
the rate of sixteen thousand eight hundred quarts 
per acre. It throws out a great many runners, 
which root splendidly in a very short time; in 


fact, the roots of this variety excel anything we | 


have ever seen in the strawberry line.” 

I have a limited amount of plants to offer this 
season and will price as follows: 

Twenty-five, 35c; hundred, $1.00. 


THE HERITAGE—(Per.)—This is a new seed- 
ling strawberry, originated by Mr. J. E. Heritage, 
Marlton, N. J., and this is his description of it: 
“The plant is very large, of extremely heavy tex- 
ture, some single crown plants carrying foliage 
with a spread of 20 or 22 inches. Deep rooted and 
extremely free in fruiting, beginning to ripen its 
fruit about early mid-season and continuing to 
very late. Another prominent feature is that the 
fruit stems continue to shoot so late that during 
the early picking season there are many blossoms, 
which feature indicates to the experienced grower 
their long season of productiveness. The berry is 
dark, shiny crimson to the center. Has a perfect 
blossom. Carries an unusually heavy green calyx 
(adding decidedly to its market value). Extreme- 
ly large from the first picking to much above the 
average for the main crop, and continues large 
after the better known varieties are gone.”’ 


I set a block of this variety last spring, get- 
ting my stock from the Hast, and while I have 
not seen it in fruit, only as the spring set plants 
were allowed to set a few stems of berries I am 
thoroughly well pleased with its manner of growth 
and general appearance. I would candidly urge 
all to give this new sort a careful test feeling 
quite sure that it will become a standard sort 
when better known. 

I have a fair stock of this variety and will 
price low. 

Twenty-five, 25c; hundred, 75c; thousand, $5.00. 


DICKEY—(Per.)—This was one of the novelties 
of 1907, originated by J. D. Gowing of eastern 
Massachusetts, and introduced by C. S. Pratt, who 
sent out the Sample ten years ago. We quote Mr. 
Pratt’s description: 


“Tt is a better berry than Sample; it is as large 
and productive, and is very firm; colors all over 
—no green tips; very fancy. The Dickey will 
produce aS many quarts of fruit as the Sample, 
and will sell for three or four cents more per 
quart in the market. I have been growing straw- 
berries for forty years, and have never seen a finer 
thing in the berry line in my life. The Dickey is 
a long-season berry. Last year, (1906) it com- 
menced to ripen at the middle of June, and on July 
18th Mr. Gowing picked five crates of fine fruit.” 


I have never seen this in fruit, however, the 
plants make a good vigorous growth and promise 
well for productiveness. I have only a few plants 


Hanging Rock, O., May 5, ’09. 
Cc. E. Whitten, j 
Bridgman, Mich. 


Dear Sir:—My strawberry plants arrived in 
first class condition, and were the finest plants 
that I have ever bought. They were the finest, in 
that they were the nicest size and that they were 
the most uniform in size. I had my ground thor- 
oughly prepared when the plants arrived, and 
have succeeded in getting them planted with the 
ground in fine moist condition. I set them in an 
extra rich piece of soil and am going to grow 
them by the hill system. I set them sixteen 


to spare this season, as I shall set largely of it 
for another season’s trade. 

Above description is taken from last year’s cat- 
alog and I cannot add much to it at this time as 
our plants of this variety were all dug for sShip- 
ping before I was aware of it leaving nothing for 
fruiting as I had fully intended there should have 
been. I have a good fair stand of plants to offer 
this season. 

Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $4.00. 


PRIDE OF MICHIGAN—(Per.)—This is a new 
variety found growing wild in this vicinity by 
one of our neighbors, Mr. Peter Weinheimer, and 
grown by him for Several years before being of- 
fered for sale. 

It was finally offered to the public through Mr. 


Baldwin of this place, who describes it as the best 


strawberry grown today; claiming that it will 
outyild any other variety. The berry is of good 
size and good color, being a dark red to center. 
It is a very firm berry making a good shipping va- 
riety, and is also a perfect flowered sort making 
a good pollenizer for pistillate sorts. <A very 
thrifty and strong upright growing plant, setting 
plenty of runners. It is Second early in season of 
ripening. Do not confound this with the Kellogg 
strain Pride of Michigan which is an entirely dif- 
ferent sort being a pistillate variety. 

I have never offered this before as I generally - 
go slow with new sorts, but after watching this 
for several seasons I am satisfied that it has 
merit and will furnish a limited amount from 
stock which I received direct from Mr. Wein- 
heimer. 

Twenty-five, 25c; hundred, 75c; thousand, $5.00. 


NORW 0COD—(Per.)—This is a new variety in- 
troduced the season of 1908 by L. J. Farmer, of 
New York. I will give the originator’s description 
as given in Mr. Farmer’s catalog: 


“The Norwood strawberry was named and given 
the first prize by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at the exhibition of 1906. This strawberry 
is supposed to be a cross between the Marshall 
and Corsican, aS it came up where the Marshall 
had been grown and near where Corsican was 
grown at the same time. 


The Norwood is believed to be the best all- 
around strawberry in existence. The plant is 
strong and healthy, making a liberal number of 
strong runners, but not excessive, The berry is 
conic and regular in shape; not a cockscombed 
berry was found this season. The quality is un- 
surpassed, and the size unequalled, some attaining 
the enormous size of three inches in diameter. 
Four such strawberries would fill a box and be 
crowded. Color, bright red all the way through, 
growing darker with age, is firm, a good Keeper 
and will ship well. Has a perfect blossom and 
holds its size well through the season and remains 
in bearing a long time. Picked the first box June 
18th, and the last one July 18th. The largest ber- 
ries were found in matted rows or beds although 
the plants had received no extra culture. 


Dozen, $1.00; twenty-five, $1.50; hundred, $5.00. 


inches apart in the row, with the rows two and 
one-half feet apart. 

Out of the 1,700 plants that you sent me, I 
don’t believe there were more than a dozen plants 
that I had to discard. 

Your substitution of Pocomoke for Dornan was 
entirely satisfactory, for I know what Pocomoke 
is, although I have always been anxious to try 
Dornan. 5 


With best wishes for your success and thank- 
ing you. for fair dealing, I am, 


Yours respectfully, 
ROY KELLOGG. 
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EXTRA EARLY SORTS 


Under this head I am offering three varieties 
that I think are the best of their season; altho 
perhaps not as rich in quality as some of the later 
sorts still their extreme earliness of ripening will 
make them an acceptable addition to any collec- 
tion. 

LUTHER—(Per.)—Or, August Luther, aS some 
prefer to call it, was originated by Mr. A. Luther, 
of Missouri, and grown by him several seasons be- 
fore it was offered for sale. The Ohio Experiment 
Station was first to call attention to it, giving the 
following report in 1897: “From A. Luther, per- 
fect, un-named seedling, plants vigor- 
ous and prolific. berries medium to 
large, conical, usually with long slen- 
der point, light scarlet, flesh light red 
of good quality, valuable for its earli- 
ness. Is far more prolific than Mich- 
el’’s Early and far larger. Earlier, 
larger and more prolific than Rio. 
It is regarded as the best early va- 
riety tested at the United States Ag- 
ricultural Station.’’ 


I shall still place this variety at 
the head of the list of extra earlies, 
as I have found nothing yet that I 
consider better. It has a very pleas- 
ing appearance, being of avery bright 
red color and almost always of per- 
fect shape, a slender rather sharp 
pointed berry. It ripens evenly, no 
“esreen tips,’ and will ripen its full 
crop in a very short space of time, 
this feature making it a good market 
sort. It is also a very thrifty grower making a 
full row of medium Sized plants. Last year we 
were not able to fill our orders for this variety, 
but this season we have a good stock of well root- 
ed plants and I shall recommend it to all wanting 
a very early berry. 


Twenty-five, 15c; hundred, 50c; thousand, $3.00. 


EXCELSIOR—(Per.)—An extra early berry. 
Has given us a good erop of berries. Berry is 
dark red, of good size, one of the best shippers. It 
is a good plant maker. Plant healthy, blossom 


perfect. It is claimed to be a seedling of the Wil- 
son crossed with Hoffman. Originated in Arkan- 
sas. 


Some growers claim this as the best early mar- 
ket variety, and where dark colored, tart berries 
are wanted, this sort will surely please. 


In direct contrast to the Luther this variety is 
a long-season variety and while it ripens its first 
berries at about the same season as Luther it 
continues much longer in bearing. 

Twenty-five, 15c; hundred, 50c; thousand, $3.00. 


Ridgeway, O., April 27, ’09. 
Cc. E. Whitten, 
Bridgman, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—The thousand strawberry plants and 
grape vines arrived promptly and in good order. 
Same have been set out and 99% of strawberries 
are growing. 

_ A customer of ours asks me to order for him 
300 strawberry plants. Please ship this number 
of Senator Dunlap by U. S. express. 
Yours respectfully, 
Oo. D. BRUNGARD. 


Hannibal, Mo., April 6, ’09. 
Cc. E. Whitten, 
Bridgman, Mich. 
Plants arrived in good condition. 
Thanks. 


Good plants. 
J- S. SMITH. 


LUTHER. 


RED BIRD—(Imp.)—This is the new variety 
that I received from W. F. Allen, of Maryland, 
and which unfortunately was listed by him as 
perfect when in fact it was an imperfect variety. 

Through this blunder my test row was without 
an early pollenizer, the only perfect flowering 
sort near being Chesapeake, a very late variety. 
Consequently the first bloom failed to pollenize 
and the berries were mostly ‘“buttons;’ later, 
however, the row made a very good appearance 
and the berries seemed quite firm and stood on 
the vines several days after ripening without in- 
jury, Showing good shipping quali- 
ties. I was very favorably impress- 
ed with this variety and think if 
set with either Luther or Excelsior 
it will prove a decided acquisition 
to Our extra early sorts. 

As I have had so little experience 
with it I will give Mr. Allen’s de- 
scription as given in his catalog: 

“This is a valuable new early 
berry which first attracted my at- 
tention in Mississippi. It was 
highly recommended to me, and I 
was induced to set a few plants, 
and was Satisfied from the first 
that they made a very rank growth 
of as healthy and vigorous plants 
as I ever saw. I paid no special at- 
tention to it until it came in fruit 
the past season. It ripened with the 
Excelsior. By this I do not mean a 
day or two later, but I mean eually 
as early. It is twice as productive and when I say 
this I meanit will bear two quarts wherethe Ex- 
celsior will bear one. It is highly colored, not 
quite so dark as the Excelsior,and makes a better 
showing. The berries average larger and hold up 
better. I consider it away head of that good old 
standard market sort. 

“The berry is very tart, and would not be con- 
sidered very good eating without plenty of sugar, 
but as a first early shipping berry, so far as I 
know of, it has no equal... This is not a long de- 
scription, but it gives you the facts as I have seen 
it, and as the berries have done for me.” 

We have a good stock of these for the coming 
season and the plants are strong and stocky, 
showing a tendency to stool or throw out extra 
crowns or fruit stalks this feature being excep- 
tional for the extra earlies, as generally this class 
are not very heavy croppers, usually sending out 
only one fruit stalk. 

I would recommend a trial of this variety by 
all looking for an extra early market berry. 

Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $3.50. 


Van Wert, O., April 23, 09. 
Cc. E. Whitten, 
Bridgman, Mich. 


Dear Sir:—I wish to acknowledge the receipt of 
plants. They came through all O. K. and just 
what I ordered. I opened bunches and heeled 
them in the ground, waiting for a little more se- 
tled weather to set them. Remember me with 
your catalog next spring. 

Truly yours, 
GEO. A. WELCH. 

Ra Nos 9: 


Upper Troy, N. Y., May 30, ’09. 
Cc. E. Whitten, 
Dear Sir:—Plants came Friday in good condi- 


tion. Am well pleased. 
G. A. LOMAN. 
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SECOND EARLY VARIETIES. 


SENATOR DUNLAP—(Per.) 
—This is comparatively a new 
variety introduced by M. Craw- 
ford a few years ago, and is 
certainly a great acquisition to 
the list of standard sorts. 

I think this might well be 
called a perfect flowered War- 
field, as their habit of growth is almost identical 

and the fruit is quite similar in appearance. It is a 
very free runner, which becomes a fault on moist, rich 
soil unless the plants are kept thinned out. The ‘intro- 
ducer says: “We have the greatest confidence in this 
variety and believe that it will in the near future take 
its place among the more prominent standard kinds. 
The plant is almost perfect in its. way. We have several 
times called attention to its toughness and ability to en- 
dure hardships. It is small, slim, very deep-rooted, and 
as great a runner as the Warfield. With us it has al- 
ways proven very productive. The fruit is generally 
large, never of the largest size, however; is conical in 
form, regular, never misshapen, bright or slightly dark 
red, very glossy, firm, a splendid keeper and shipper, 
most excellent in quality, and one of the best canning 
berries we have ever known. Its season is second early 
and it bears a long time.”’ 


The above was my first description of this sort and 
the lapse of time has proven the predictions true, as 
Senator Dunlap has become the most popular of any 
variety of strawberry grown; not only in this section, 
but nearly all fruit growers who have tested it say the 
same, and a great many say that if they were to be lim- 
ited to one variety, it should be the Senator Dunlap. In 
fact many large growers are setting their entire acreage 
to this sort. All plant growers agree in saying that they 
sell more of this variety each year than of any other. 

I have always recommended Senator Dunlap, for either 
market or home use, and I wish I were able to describe 
its merits more fully; however, no one can make a mis- 
take in testing it as it is one of the best, making an excellent pollenizer for 
second early sorts, or doing equally well planted alone. 

While the season of ripening is given as second early, it in reality could 
be classed as a mid-season variety as it has a very long fruiting season. 

Twenty-five, 15c; hundred, 50c; thousand, $2.50. 


WARFIELD—(Imp.)—This variety is still very popular as a market sort, 
although the Senator Dunlap has practically usurped its position at the head of 
the list, which it held before the advent of that very popular sort. The two 
together make a good team and are quite similar in appearance when in the 

SENATOR DUNLAP. crate. However, Warfield is a sourer berry and a little deeper red in color 

thus making it one of the very best for canning’; it also holds its color in the 
can which is a very important point in its favor. In plant growth this variety is quite similar to 
Senator Dunlap, except it does not root so deep onlight sandy or gravelly soils and is more liable to 
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suffer from druoth. While the individual plants 
are quite small and usually have only one fruit 
stem, it is remarkable the number of quarts pro- 
duced by a lightly matted row on good strong soil. 

Twenty-five, 15c; hundred, 50c; thousand, $2.50. 


SPLENDID —(Per.)— Originated at Sterling, 
Illinois. Plant’a vigorous grower, equal to War- 
field in this respect. Blossoms perfect. Berries 
are borne on tall fruit stalks and are large, firm, 
and of fine color. Ripens evenly all over, globu- 
lar, very productive. Few, if any blanks. No 
mistake can be made in using this variety to pol- 
lenize Warfield, Crescent and other pistillates. 
Early to mid-season. 

We have a good block of these for coming sea- 
son and I would recommend it as a first class va-~ 
riety for market where quantity is more of an ob- 
ject than quality. 25, 15c; 100, 50c; 1,000, $3.00. 

BEDER WOOD—\(Per.)—This is generally con- 
ceded to be one of the very best early varieties 
for home use or market. It is a splendid grower, 
making a large number of strong runners. It has 
a perfect blossom and is immensely productive. 
Fruit of good size, light red, medium firmness and 
good quality. One of the best to plant with early 
blooming pistillate varieties. 

I feel that we have not said enough in favor 
of this variety and that it has been neglected in 
our desire for something new. It certainly is a 
much better market berry than a lot of the newer 
sorts that are given lengthy descriptions and 
loudly praised. Its worst feature is its color, 
which is a little too light. I would recommend 
it as a reliable sort for market purposes. 

While this sort could hardly be classed as a 
firm or hard berry, it has a peculiarly dry or 
spongy nature which enables shipping it long dis- 
tances without injury. It is an excellent plant- 
maker, setting freely and rooting deep; thus be- 
ing able to withstand drouth better than those 
sorts not rooting so deeply. If we are to have a 
cycle of dry seasons, aS Some predict, this fea- 
ture is worth consideration. I should like to em- 
phasize what I have said in its favor and again 
recommend it as a paying market sort. 

Twenty-five, 15c; hundred, 50c; thousand, $2.25. 


HAVERLAND—(Imp.)—This is one of the best 
early market sorts, and seems to do well in all 
sections. It makes a thrifty plant growth. Ber- 
ries are large and of a peculiar longish shape, 
though very regular and even, holding out well 
to the end of the season. The color is rather 
light red, which may be considered a fault by 
some, but they make such a handsome appearance 
in box or basket that they nearly all sell for top 
price in market. About the only weak point I 
have discovered in the Haverland is that the fruit 
stems are tall and unable to stand up under the 
weight of fruit as it ripens, consequently they 
should be mulched with straw to keep them from 
the dirt. This peculiarity of growth makes fine 
picking, as the berries lay out in sight requiring 
no movement of the vines to find them. Another 
good point in their favor is the ability to with- 
stand frost at blooming time often bearing a full 
crop of perfect fruit when other sorts are badly 
damaged. There is such a demand for plants of 
this variety that the supply nearly always fails. 

There have been a great many spurious or 
mixed plants sent out from this section as Haver- 
land; we warrant ours true to name. If you are 
unacquainted with this sort try a few and see 
what a fine market berry they are. A little too 
soft for distant shipment, but they will stand 
picking before fully ripened and will color up in 
the crate, after picking. If handled in this man- 
ner Haverland will stand shipment as well as any 
of the larger varieties. 

Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $3.50. 


CRESCENT—(Imp.)—This is a very prolific 
berry, bearing profusely even under neglect. 
In growth it is very vigorous and hardy, 


and produces better if the vines are not allowed 
to mat. They should be thinned even if the hoe 
has to be used. Fruit colors on all sides at once. 
A great cropper; early. This has been rightly 
termed the lazy man’s berry, as it seems to be 
able to thrive under neglect, although it readily 
responds to better treatment. This is perhaps the 
best variety for light and sandy soils. 

This variety at one time was the standard mar- 
ket sort for this section, as grown in matted row. 
But with the advent of Warfield the Crescent was 
dropped by a great majority of growers, as the 
newer Warfield promised to outclass it as a mar- 
ket sort, being of higher quality. However, of 
recent years the Warfield does not seem to be giv- 
ing the satisfactiin it formerly has done and many 
growers are again turning their attention to the 
old Crescent. 

Stock of this variety has become badly mixea 
in this locality and I found my own, as well as my 
neighbors’ Crescent so badly mixed with Warfield, 
and other sorts, that I cut it out of my list en- 
tirely last year, sending away for new stock to 
propagate from, and this season I have a limited 
amount which I think I can warrant pure. 

Twenty-five, 15c; hundred, 50c; thousand, $2.50. 


LOVETT—(Per.)—No person need hesitate to 
plant this variety for either home use or market, 
as it succeeds generally in any soil or locality. It 
is one of the tough, hardy varieties that will nev- 
er disappoint the grower. It has a perfect blos- 
som and bears heavily. The fruit is from medium 
to large size, conical, firm and of good color and 
quality. One of the best to use as a pollenizer for 
pistillate sorts. 

This is another of the good old sorts which has 
been neglected for some of the newer ones not 
nearly so good. J. T. Lovett, of N. J., when he in- 
troduced this sort called it “Lovett’s Early,” and 
while it commenced ripening a few of its berries 
quite early, it continued in bearing a long time. 
this feature discouraging those who had set it 
thinking it was an early berry. Thus it lost popu- 
larity and I think it has never regained the posi- 
tion it should have held only for the mistake of 
its introducer. Lovett is a good grower of strong 
and healthy plants, the fruit somewhat resembling 
the old Wilson. My block of this variety is look- 
ing fine—fully the equal of any sort I have. I1 
would advise a trial of it for either home use or 
market. 25, 15c; 100, 50c; 1,000, $2.50. 


LADY THOMPSON—(Per.)—This is not a new 
variety having been grown in the south a number 
of years and is a very popular market berry in 
that section. It is described as a bright red ber- 
ry, Shaped almost like a top and of medium large 
size; the fruit is solid and meaty with an ex- 
ceedingly rich flavor and pink in color; has extra 
tall foliage and fruit stalks holding the berries 
well up from the soil. 

It is a deep rooted variety and is one of the best 
drouth resisters known, seeming at its best in a 
dry season. Its season of ripening is very early 
continuing in bearing for a long time and holding 
its size well to the last. 

While this is pre-eminently a southern variety, 
it will do well in the more northern latitudes es- 
pecially in dry locations. 

Twenty-five, 15c; hundred, 50c; thousand, $2.50. 


KLONDIKE—(Per.)—This is another southern 
berry, and how noticeable it is that very nearly all 
of our early sorts are of southern origin. This 
variety is claimed to be an improvement over the 
Lady Thompson, being much darker in color, both 
of foliage and fruit, and is a very solid berry, and 
dark red to the center. 

Without doubt there are more acres of this va- 
riety grown for market than of any other sort, 
and it well deserves its popularity. It is a very 
strong grower making a full row of well devel- 
oped plants, and is wonderfully productive. 

I have only a limited stock to offer this season. 

Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c;- thousand, $3.00. 
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MID-SEASON TO LATE VARIETIES. 


BUBACH—(Imp.)—Fruit large and handsome, 
roundish, conical bright scarlet, moderately firm, 
of fair quality. Plant a strong grower with a 
large healthy foliage and very productive. Suc- 
ceeds on light or heavy soil. Desirable for home 
use Or near market. One of the best. Season 
early to medium. This is an old standby and is 
deservedly popular. In plant growth it is vigor- 
ous, but does not throw out excess of runners, 
hence it is best grown in hedge or half-matted 
row. 

This variety is perhaps as well known and as 
widely disseminated as any grown, and while it is 
perhaps not as popular as it was several years 
ago, still we always run out of stock long before 
the close of the season. While it is hardly firm 
enough for long distance shipping still it will hold 
up for ordinary marketing and is one of the larg- 
est berries grown. 

Twenty-five, 25c; hundred, 75c; thousand, $4.00. 


POCOMOKE — (Per.) — The originator’ says: 
“Originated near Pocomoke River; was found 
growing Where there had been some Wilson and 
Sharpless strawberries dumped, and is supposed 
to be a Seedling of the old Wilson crossed by the 
Sharpless. The berry is round, conical, and re- 
sembles the old Wilson, but is much larger. One 
of the best varieties in existence, not only for its 
enormous productiveness, but on account of its 
beauty, adaptability to all soils, its foliage en- 
during the dry, hot weather (which quality is 
rare), its large size, its deep red color, its firm- 
ness, its high flavor. The plant is a strong, ro- 
bust grower, with deep roots and lots of them, 
perfect blossoms and is an enormous yielder of 
large red berries. It ripens evenly and is one of 
the best shippers yet produced.” 

This proves to be one of the very best sorts we 


LATE TO VERY 


SAMPLE—(Imp.)—This I consider the best of 
the late sorts yet introduced. The halftone show- 
ing a stem of green berries was taken from nature 
and at a time when most early sorts had finishea 


ripening their fruit, while the Sample were just . 


beginning to color; as I remember, there was only 
one fully ripe berry on the stem. This tends to 
show the lateness of the variety. This was not an 
exceptionally large cluster but just a fair average 
as taken from a block given ordinary field culture 
without any manuring or other special treatment. 

The introducer says: “Large size and fine qual- 
ity; quite firm; continues a long time in fruit. 
The berries are large to the last. For the market- 
man it is the best strawberry ever grown. I have 
nothing in my grounds that will begin to fruit like 
it. It will yield as many berries as the Haverland 
and will average as large as the Bubach. Colors 
all over at once. <A berry that will do that is the 
best, one yet found. There is not a weak spot in 
it. Foliage perfect, fruit perfect.” 

Without doubt Sample is the most popular late 
sort grown today and we always sell out of this 
variety early in the season, so I would advise all 
who want to get the best late strawberry to place 
their orders early aS we are sure to run short. 

Twenty-five, 25c; hundred, 75c; thousand, $4.00. 


STEVENS’ LATE CHAMPION—(Per.)—This 
new late variety originated in New Jersey; seems 
to do well wherever tested. The originator de- 
scribes it as follows: 

“Very large, fine flavored, bright color, good 
shipper, a fine bed maker, a heavy yielder, fine fo- 
liage, ranging from twelve to fourteen inches 
high, with a good fruit stem. This berry aver- 


have on the list, and I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it either for home or for market. 

The above was taken from description given in 
previous issue of this catalog and I only wish to 
emphasize what I have formerly said in favor of 
Pocomoke. I can See little or no difference be- 
tween this variety and Parsons Beauty, in fact 
most growers call them identical, consequently I 
have dropped the Parsons from my list. Poco- 
moke is not a new or untried sort, but has been 
fruited in this section for several years and 
is considered one of the very best. 

I have a fine lot of plants of this sort for next 
spring and hope to be able to fill all orders and 
would urgie all to give it a trial. ; 

Twenty-five, 25c; hundred, 75c; thousand, $4.00. 


MARIE—(Imp.)—This is not a ‘‘new” sort, but 
has not been very generally disseminated and is 
therefore “new” to a great many growers. Itisa 
wonderfully firm and fine appearing berry, making 
it first-class as a market sort. A little too sour 
for some tastes. 

I can recommend it as a promising market va- 
riety and urge all to give it a trial. 

Twenty-five, 15c; hundred, 50c; thousand, $3.00. 


WM. BELT—(Per.)—From M. Crawford’s cata- 
log: “Introduced by us about eleven years ago. 
We might describe it by saying that it has every 
good characteristic save one,—it is rather subject 
to rust. Although its single failing is well known 
it is extensively planted by a large number for its 
many excellencies. We have seen it produce ber- 
ries over nine inches in circumference in sixty 
days from the time it was transplanted. The 
plant is very large and sends out plenty of strong 
runners. It is very productive. 


Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $3.50. 


LATE VARIETIES. 


aged 7,556 quarts per acre in 1902, netting $666.96 
per acre; selling as high as 22 cents per quart in 
New York market last season. It has been tested 
on all kinds of soil and will grow successfully 
where any strawberry will grow. It will stand a 
drouth better than any other berry ever grown in 
this section. 

“Its name, ‘Champion,’ was given it by a lot of 
berry growers, some saying it would challenge the 
world. 

“Tt ripens later than the Gandy Prize, and lasts 
until the Fourth of July any season. It has never 
shown any sign of rust. The cap, which is double, 
has always kept green until the last of the sea- 
son.” 

I have grown this variety in a limited way for 
several seasons and think it fills the originator’s 
claims in a large degree and while it does not 
grow twelve to fourteen inches in height, it cer- 
tainly is a very strong and healthy grower and a 
prolific bearer. I should not class it as of best 
quality, but for a late market sort it is ahead of 
Gandy as we grow them here. 

I have a very large stock of this variety and 
shall offer it low and would advise market grow- 
ers to give this a trial. 

Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $3.50. 


GANDY—(Per.)—Description taken from J. T. 
Lovett’s catalog: “Introduced by me in 1888, and 
now more largely ‘grown by far than any other 
variety—beyond doubt there were more quarts of 
berries of this variety marketed in the United 
States during the past few years than of all other 
varieties of the strawberry put together. It 
ripens late to very late, and the berries are large 
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to very large, bluntly conical, of the firmest tex- 
ture and bright flame-colored—which color they 
retain until they decay; but in flavor it is rather 
acid and not of the highest quality. It is very 
nearly perfect in vigor and growth of plant yet it 
is but a moderately productive variety, except un- 
der high culture and upon very moist land. It 
originated in a meadow in South Jersey ana its 
peculiarities are its preference for very moist land 
and the fact that it usually yields more bounti- 
fully the second than the first year. Of special 
value in canning.”’ 


This sort has always been popular as a late 
market variety, but does not do well on a light 
sandy soil, and is apt to be disappointing when 
planted in such location. I have no hesitation in 
recommending this to all as one of the best late 
sorts for home use or market. The only fault that 
I ever heard found 
with it was its 
“shy bearing” 
when planted on 
uncongenial soil. 

Twenty-five, 20c; 
hundred, GEOKes: 
thousand, $3.50. 


BRANDYWINE 
— (Per.) — This 
has proved so sat- 
isfactory with all 
who have grown it 


that it is conse- 
quently in large 
demand. ILie lf 


comparatively new 
and of great value 
by reason of its 
DeLLO: Oe Cate wa e= 
ness, large size, 
beauty and good 
quality, which ren- 
ders it especially 
desirable for the 
home garden. The 
berries are glossy 
erimson, very 
handsome, firm and 
solid, excellent in 
quality, with fine 
aromatic flavor. 
The berries color all over evenly and retain a 
good size to the last, ripening in succession and 
every berry maturing fully. Plant is remarkably 
vigorous, hardy and exceedingly productive, and 
its foliage is large, clean and healthy. The ama- 
teur will delight in such a superb variety, which 
_with his good soil and careful culture will give 
him magnificent returns. Mid-season to late. It 
is also an excellent pollenizer for mid-season to 
late pistillates. 

Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; 


UNCLE SAM—(Per.)—This new seedling berry 
originated in Ohio and is a promising sort. The 
introducer’s description is as follows: “Large to 
very large, will average larger than Bubach; 
ripens with the Bubach, but has a much longer 
season, a perfect bloom and is much more prolific. 
Have picked Uncle Sam berries as early as May 
22 and on July 5, of the same year, picked berries 
one and one-half inches in diameter. There are no 
green ends, buttons or nubbins on first year’s 
fruiting. Color red, quality delicious, foliage 
strong and vigorous; berries of Uncle Sam can be 
picked two weeks after most other berries are 
gone.” 


thousand, $3.50. 


This variety has never been ‘boomed’ as a 
great many others have consequently is not very 
widely disseminated. I have fruited it in a small 
way for a number of years and have found it a 
very satisfactory sort, always making a good row 
of strong and healthy plants and giving a heavy 
yield of very handsome fruit late in the season. 


SAMPLE. 


It is a strong staminate and is a good pollenizer 
for late pistillate sorts. 


Twenty-five, 25c; hundred, 75c; thousand, $4.00. 


NORTH SHORE—(Per.)—‘This rather new va- 
riety is rapidly gaining in favor. The plant is of 
good size, a vigorous grower and a prolific yielder. 
From our note book we describe the fruit as very 
large, rich red throughout, core and all. Fine, 
close seeds, red and yellow. Heart pithy, some- 
times hollow. Excellent to handle. High flavor. 
Most fragrant of all. July fourth, large, good, 
handsome. Season medium to late.’ , 

Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $3.50. 


ABINGTON—(Per.)—This new strawberry was 
introduced by lester Blanchard, of Abington, 
Mass., from which town the berry seems to have 
taken its name. Mr. Blanchard, in his descrip- 
tion, says that it 
was found on his 
farm as a chance 
seedling in the 
spring of 1895. A 
strong staminate 
blossom, making it 
a good pollenizer 
for late pistillate 
sorts. A strong 
grower and a 
good plant maker. 
The introducer 
claims the berries 
are of a large size, 
as large as Bu- 
bach and better 
shape and color, 
being a bright 
red, very firm and 
of good quality; 
also, that in ten 
years of fruiting 
it has never failed 
to produce a good 
crop of large ber- 
ries being more 
productive in mat- 
ted row or under 
poor culture than 
any berry of its 
class. Its fruiting 
season is long, making it a good variety to set 
with late pistillates. 


Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $3.50. 


AROMA—(Per.)—‘“‘For several years this berry 
has been growing rapidly in favor, and for the 
last three or four years has been the leading late 
variety in this section of the country. It has 
largely supplanted the well-known Gandy as it 
seems to be suited to a greater variety of soils, 
and probably one-half to three-fourths of the 
acreage planted in southwest Missouri this season 
will be of the Aroma. While it commences ripen- 
ing a little earlier than Gandy, it generally lasts 
as long, is much more productive, and there is 
no berry that outsells it on the market. A good 
plant maker, and free from rust. Fruit very 
large, roundish in shape, rarely misshapen and 
deep glossy red in color. If you have not tried 
this variety, do so, for we are satisfied you will be 
pleased.” 

Above description is copied from a Missouri 
catalog. 

The Aroma seems to be very satisfactory in that 
section, but has not done as well with us of late, 
its weak point seems to be a shortness of root 
growth causing it to be easily injured by extreme 
cold of our winters. 

We have a limited supply of plants for coming 
season which we will protect for the winter and 
will be in good shape. 

Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $3.50. 
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RASPBERRIES. 


CULTURE—Any soil that will produce good field crops is suitable for raspberries. 
The red or sucker variety should be planted in rows six 


ground thoroughly and manure liberally. 


Pulverize the 


feet apart, with the plants three feet apart in the rows, requiring 2,400 plants per acre. 


The cap varieties for field culture should be planted in rows seven feet apart with the plants three 


feet six inches apart in rows; requiring 1,725 plants per acre. 


apart each way. 


EARLY KING—This new variety is coming to 
the front rapidly. Among its many points of ex- 
ecellence are these: Extreme earliness, canes 
strong growing and hardy, never having winter 
killed since its introduction. Very prolific bearer 
of large, firm and bright 
colored fruit, I would 
recommend it as_ best 
early red raspberry. 


My stock of plants is 
very limited. 


Twenty-five, 35c; hun- 
dred, $1.25; thousand, 
$10.00. 


CUTHBERT or 
QUEEN OF THE MAR- 
KET — A remarkably 
strong, hardy variety. 
Stands the northern 
winds and southern sum- 
mers equal to any. Ber- 
ry very large, sometimes 
measuring three inches 
around; conical, rich 
crimson, very handsome, 
and so firm they can be 
shipped hundreds of 
miles by rail in good 
condition. Flavor is 
rich, sweet and luscious. 
The leading market va- 
riety for main_ crop. 
Without doubt the most 
popular red raspberry 
known tothe fruit grow- 
ers of today, and it cer- 
tainly leads all others in 
points of productiveness, 
quality and appearance, 
and by long odds in acre- 
age grown. 


Twenty-five, 30c; hun- 
dred, 85c; thousand, 
$7.00. 


MILLER RED RASP- 
BERRY—The bush is a 
stout, healthy, vigorous 
grower, not quite so tall 
as the Cuthbert, but 
rather more stocky and 
dwarfish. It is well cal- 
culated to hold up the immense crops of fruit with 
which it loads itself. The introducer claims: Ex- 
treme hardiness, as productive as any; one of the 
earliest to ripen; tan excellent shipper; 
quality and attractive color. 


Twenty-five, 25c; hundred, 75c; thousand, $6.00. 


THOMPSON’S EARLY—One of the best early 
varieties. Plant a good grower and hardy. Com- 
mences to ripen before strawberries are gone. A 
very profitable early variety to grow for market. 


Twenty-five, 25c; hundred, 75c; thousand, $5.00. 


THE EATON—“A new red raspberry and is en- 
tirely distinct from all other varieties. In charac- 
ter of growth, in Size, color, firmness, quality and 
yield of fruit; in length of season, and in all 


CUTHBERT, OR QUEEN OF THE MARKET 


of good 


In garden culture plant four feet 


strong points of merit it stands unequaled and 
alone. A variety that is at once perfectly healthy 
in root and foliage, and hardy, coming through our 
most severe winters in prime condition; a strong, 
‘not tall and slender,’ but a sturdy grower, throw- 
ing’ out many laterals 
and fruiting to the tips 
and from every lateral, 
a sight to see. An im- 
mense cropper, far out- 
yielding any red rasp- 
berry we have ever 
known while the fruit is 
extraordinarily large 
and handsome, firm and 
of the highest quality.” 


Above is the origina- 
tor’s description. I have 
fruited this variety sev- 
eral seasons in a small 
way and in the past have 
been somewhat  disap- 
pointed in its behaviour. 
Its worst failing being 
that it is apt to color be 
fore fully ripe and wil 
not leave the stem until 
it is fully ripened, caus- 
ing trouble in picking 
until one becomes accus- 
tomed to this feature. 


In trying to pick it be- 
fore it was fully ripe we 
have called it inclined 
to crumble, and have 
been disposed to condemi: 
this as a very bad fea. 
ture. However, the past 
season we had a small 
block of Eaton set on 
heavily manured soil, 
and the berries were very 
large, of bright color, 
and kept their shape in 
the box as well as any 
large berry, yielding a 
heavy crop for first year 
fruiting. 


We have a very limit- 
ed stock to offer for com- 
ing season. 

Dozen, $1.50; 
hundred, $7.50. 


twenty- 
five, $2.50; 


Steele, Mo., April 26, ’09. 
C. E. Whitten, Bridgman, Mich. 


Dear Sir:—I received my berries and grapes the 
17th inst., and am highly pleased as I set out 
the 500 strawberries the day I received them and 
there is only one out of the lot that is not grow- 
ing nicely. They were the finest plants that I 
ever saw, with the best roots. And as to my 
grapes I see no reason why they shouldn’t grow 
as they also had fine roots and I can conscien- 
tiously recommend your strawberries and grapes 
to my neighbors which I will do. 

Yours very resp’t, 
JOHN R. KELLEY. 
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PURPEEVCAP: 


COLUMBIAN—The Columbian is a variety of 
the Shaffer type, of remarkable vigor and produc- 
tiveness. It is hardy and propagates from tips. 
Fruit very large, often an inch in diameter, shape 
somewhat conical, color dark red, bordering on 
purple; adheres firmly to the stem and will dry 
on the bush if not picked; seeds small and deeply 
imbedded in a rich, juicy pulp with a distinct 
flavor of its own, making it a most delicious table 
berry. 


In my estimation this is the most valuable pur- 
ple cap yet produced, as it is more hardy in cane 


“HAYMAKER™ 


THE NEW 


and certainly more prolific, and fruit of larger size 
than any other sort I am acquainted with. 
Twenty-five, 60c; hundred, $2.00. 


CARDINAL—‘‘This is a new variety of Shaffer 
type and is claimed to be superior to either Shaf- 
fer or Columbian, both in hardiness of cane and 
productiveness. It originated in Kansas and the 
introducer claims it has stood a temperature of 
thirty-five degrees below zero without injury. It 
also withstands drouth and heat as well, holding 
its foliage, which is described as thick, short, 


broad and deeply wrinkled, dark green in color, 
until the severe cold of December. It is a very 
strong grower, with bright red bark and very few 
small thorns. It propagates from tip same as a 
black cap. The berries large, dark red, firm as to 
texture, with an agreeable, pure, rich flavor which 
is brought to its highest perfection when canned 
Or cooked in pies. Their season is rather late and 
they hold on well.” 


After fruiting this sort I am somewhat disap- 
pointed in its behavior. It is not as prolific as 
Columbian and not much different as to quality. 
It seems to partake a little more.of 
the red raspberry type than eith- 
er Shaffer or Columbian. This 
will meet the wants of those who 
object to the suckering of red va- 
rieties. 

Twenty-five, 60; hundred, $2.00. 


HAYMAKER—“The Haymaker 
is a purple'cap, not so dark as Co- 
lumbian or Shaffer, and much lar- 
ger and firmer than either of those 
varieties, never crumbles’ and 
stands up well for shipping. Sam- 
ple crates have been shipped to 
distant points with entire satis- 
faction. It is a berry to grow for 
either home use or market. The 
originator has found it the most profitable berry 
ever raised for market, and has never yet, been 
able to supply the local demand. So much of a 
favorite has the Haymaker become that local 
growers have said that it ruined the sale of other 
varieties. Very popular as a canning berry.” 

Above isa part of the introducer’s description.. I 
have fruited Haymaker for several years and do 
not find it preferable to Columbian. Possibly the 
appearance of Haymaker is a little finer as pick- 
ed, having less of ‘‘bloom’’ which hurts the ap- 
pearance of Columbian somewhat, but in hardi- 
ness of cane, and productiveness the Columbian 
will lead. 


Twenty-five, 60c; hundred, $2.00. 


BLACK OR CAP VARIETIES. 


MUNGER—‘‘A seedling of Shaffer’s Colossal. 
Late; larger than Gregg, of better quality, some- 
what firmer, making it a better shipper, and a 
few days later in ripening. Color jet-black. 
Canes vigorous, very productive. The best and 
most profitable blackcap raspberry in cultiva- 
tion.” 

This is not a new sort, but is the second time I 
have cataloged it. It may seem strange to some 
that a seedling of Shaffer Colossal—a purple ber- 
ry—should be a blackcap, but when we remember 
that Shaffer is a hybrid between a red and black 
raspberry the parentage is accounted for. You 
will notice that the fore part of this descriptior 
is copied from another catalog; I am not ready, 
as yet, to say that any variety is the best ever. 

I do think, however, that this is a good one and 
that it has points that are superior. 

Twenty-five, 40c; hundred, $1.25; 


GREGG.—The Michigan Experiment Station 
says of this variety in their 1903 report: “Gregg 
is the most popular blackcap grown and adapts it~ 
self to almost any condition. With good culture 
there are few superior. The canes are strong, 
productive, but not quite hardy; berries are at- 
tractive and of choice quality. Twelve berries 
weighing one ounce aS compared with Ohio thir- 
ty to the ounce.” 

My experience is that Gregg is quite hardy on 


thousand $10. 


well drained soil, but does not love wet feet and 
winter kills badly on wet ground. The berries are 
covered with a whitish blue bloom which in its 
first dissemination was mistaken for mould or mil- 
dew and hindered the sale of fruit on the market; 
but Since becoming better known this sort is very 
popular in all sections, and I do not hesitate to 
class it as the best late market sort. 
Twenty-five, 35c; hundred, $1.00; thousand, $8.00. 
KANSAS—For a good second early blackcap 
there is nothing better than this. It possesses all 
the valuable attributes of a profitable market sort, 
and its large size and attractive appearance in 
sures for it always a ready sale and good prices. 
The fruit is nearly as large as the Gregg and 
with much less bloom, handsome, firm and of fine 
quality. Its canes are of strong growth; entirely 
hardy and prolific; with tough, healthy, clean fo- 
liage. Its season is about second early—later 
than Souhegan, but much earlier than Gregg. 
Twenty-five, 35c; hundred, 85c; thousand, $7.00. 


CONRATH—Resembles Gregg in many ways; 
but is much earlier and is firm, sweet and good 
maintaining its large size to the last picking. 
The canes are of ironclad hardiness, very prolific, 
and make a strong healthy growth. It ripens 
early. 

Twenty-five, 
$8.00. 


35e; hundred, $1.00; thousand, 
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CUMBERLAND—This has been named the here and is a drouth resister, and is absolutely 
“Business Blackcap” by the introducers, and has proof against anthracnose and other raspberry 
been loudly praised by all who have grown it. It pests. 


is a very large berry of fine flavor, rich and sweet, “The fruit sells for double the price of any 
and of jet black color with slight bloom. The other variety. It is a pocketbook filler. 

cane is of extreme hardiness, very strong grow- “What we say is backed up by our local banks, 
ing and free from anthracnose. In other seasons newspapers, business men, county officers and by 
I have praised this sort as the best black raspber- prominent commission merchants of Chicago and 
ry for either home use or market, but the past other cities.” 

season was very wet and rainy at picking time I received plants of this variety from the in- 
and while all late varieties were more or less wa- troducer, Alva G. Gray, of Indiana, last spring 


ter soaked, Cumberland seemed about the poorest and am much pleased with their manner of 
both as to flavor and firmness. If this had been growth and the healthful appearance of the canes. 


my first and only experience with the variety I I have not seen this sort in fruit and can only 
should have condemned it aS worthless, but we give the introducer’s description. .I can furnish a 
know that in ordinary seasons it is fine. limited amount of extra fine plants. 

The above descrip- I offered this un- 


tion was taken from 
a former edition of 
this catalog and I can 
only repeat that this 
variety seems to still 
hold its popularity as 
one of the best black- 
caps. 

Owing to favorable 
growing conditions 
we have a good stock 
of strong and well- 
rooted tips and have 
lowered the price 
somewhat on all 
blackcap varieties. 

Twenty-five, 40c; 
hundred, $1.25; thous- 


tried sort to my pat- 
rons last spring giv- 
ing the foregoing 
“originator’s descrip- 
tion;” but after fruit- 
ing it the past season 
in a small way I am 
very much disappoint- 
ed in it as it surely 
failed to “make good’’ 
Mr. Gray’s’ claims. 
Its season was about 
with Kansas and rip- 
ened its crop very 
quickly not making 
the long season that 
he claims. Nor was 
the size and quality 


and, $10.00, of fruit very different 

HOOSIER — “The - from Kansas with me. 
Hoosier raspberry WK Leaf, LUN, j LB However, it cer- 
originated with us Sa WW egitee eo ae Ce" tainly is a very thrif- 
eight years ago and ty and healthy grow- 
has proven a wonder, CUMBERLAND. er making a_ strong 
surpassing all others bush with lots of 


in every point of excellence. Perfect, hardy and laterals and showing scarce any trace of anthrac- 
fully tested in every state in the Union and nose, that worst enemy of all black raspberries. 
throughout Canada; does not winter-kill, and will I have several thousand tips of this sort, of my 


mature a full crop even to the tip of the canes. own growing which are very fine and I will fur- 
“This berry begins to ripen a full week ahead nish to those who wish to test this variety at a 

of the Cumberland and continues a week longer, low figure. 

is firmer and better flavored, jet black and glossy, Twenty-five, 40c; hundred, $1.50; thousand, 


very productive, averages 1,200 gallons per acre $12.00. 


DEWBERRIES. 


There is great diversity in methods given for the cultivation of this fruit. Some say train to 
stakes or wires; others to let lie on ground and grow at will, while still others advise cutting off all 
the growth to the ground immediately after fruiting, then allowing the bush to form for the next 
season’s crop. I have never tried this latter method, but the Lucretia is such a rampant grower 
(often running 12 to 15 feet) that I have no doubt it would make plenty of wood before the growing 
season ended. This would be the easiest way to grow, if successful, as it would be very little work 
to clean out a field after fruiting as compared with having to work amongst the new vines if they should 
be left from early spring. Of course, the ground would have to be kept cultivated well while this 
growth was being made especially in dry location or season. 


LUCBRETIA—This is counted as the standard of all dewberries, is earlier than the earliest blackber- 
ry and as large as the largest of them. The canes are of great hardiness and exceedingly prolific, 
thriving everywhere, of slender trailing habit and entirely free from disease and insect attacks. The 
fruit is large and handsome, jet black, rich and melting; ships well and keeps well. We picked these 
berries the past season with the raspberries, bringing $2.00 to $2.50 per sixteen quart crate in Chica- 
go market. I would advise my friends all-to try at least a few of them in their gardens. 

Twenty-five, 35c; hundred, $1.00; thousand, $8.00. ' 


Dayton, O., April 22, 1909. Mt. Vernon, O., April 27, ’09. 
C. HK. Whitten, Cc. KH. Whitten, 
Dear Sir:—Received your plants April 17, 1909, Dear Sir:—Rec’d the plants of you and they are 
in very good condition. Many thanks to you for in aS good a Shape as one could ask for. Thank- 
promptness. Yours respectfully, ing you for same, I remain, Yours, 


CLYDE S. NUMMA, R. R. I. J. M. COWARD. 
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BLACKBERRIES. - 


Should be planted in rows six or seven feet apart and three to five feet in the rows. Keep the 
ground light and rich. Pinch the canes back when they have reached the height of from two to three 
feet. 

Our blackberry plants are mostly “sucker” plants, except where marked “Root Cutting.” These 
“sucker” plants are dug from between fruiting rows, or where “root cutting” plants have been taken 
leaving the broken roots in the ground which have thrown up shoots, or suckers as we term them. 
When properly dug with cross roots these make first class plants and prove about as satisfactory as, 


and at a much lower cost, than “root cuttings.” 


ELDORADO—I head the list with this variety 
as I think it is entitled to that distinction. It 
having’ proved to be the hardiest in cane of any 
It is free 


of the larger berries that I have tested. 
from Orange Rust or 
other disease, medium 
early in season, especial- 
ly adapted to the home 
garden as it is large, 
juicy, and of good flavor 
and without the hard 
core of some varieties. 
It will also sell well in 
market, as it is jet black 
and holds its color well. 
This is becoming a very 
popular sort and the sup- 
ply of plants is limited, 
not nearly enough to 
supply the demand. 

I recommend it as the 
very best hardy sort we 
have grown in this sec~ 
tion. Owing to shortage 
of plants this season we 
will have to advance the 
price somewhat, although 
we are still lower than 
most of the wholesale 
nurseries on this varie- 
ty. Ms 
Twenty-five, 60c; hun- 
dred, $2.00; thousand, 
$17.50. 

WILSON’S EARLY— 
Of good size, very early, 
beautiful dark color, of 
sweet excellent flavor 
and very productive. 
Ripens the whole crop 
nearly together. 

This variety is tender in cane and in northern 
latitudes will have to have winter protection. 
This is not Such a serious job as some might 
think; if taken just before the leaves drop in fall 
and wood is still somewhat green, the canes in the 
hill can be gathered together and bent to the 
ground and tips covered with enough earth to hold 
them in this position. Always bend toward the 
prevailing winds as this will tend to hold the 
snow, if any. Commence at the far end of row 
and bend from you, but in line with the row, con- 


Bhan fh 


\ 


Broken Bow, Custer Co., Neb., May 8. 
C. E. Whitten, 
Dear Sir:—The plants came’ in fine shape Wed. 
They stood their long) trip finely. 
W. DEMING. 


Lebanon, Ind., May 1, ’09. 
Dear Sir:—Strawberry plants, order No. 1,948, 
just received. They seem to be in fine condition. 
Accept my thanks. 
Respectfully, 
(Mrs.) KATE L. KELSEY. 
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ELDORARO. 


tinuing this with each hill, letting top of one 
overlap the root of the previous one. Unless very 
dry few canes will be broken by this bending. 
After all are bent down, cover rows with straw- 
. ey manure, or other lit- 
ter, uSing enough to cov 
er from sight; then, us- 
ing a medium size turn- 
ing plow with one horse, 
turn two furrows to each 
side of row, being care~ 
ful not to plow deep 
enough to cut roots. This 
is usually sufficient, but 
it would be as well to go 
over the field with shov 
el covering any canes ex- 
posed. We do not cover 
to keep from freezing, 
but to prevent sun and 
wind drying out too 
a much, thus evaporating 
Sea \ ata) Ae the sap, or life fluid 
; ” from canes. This is the 
cause of injury more 
than intense cold. In 
the south this variety is 
hardy enough to stand 
without protection and is 
sertainly one of the 
most profitable sorts for 
market. Our plants are 
No. 1 Sucker Plants. 


Twenty-five, 35c; hun- 
dred, $1.00; thousand, 
$7.50. 


EARLY KING—An ex- 
tra early blackberry, ex- 
ceedingly hardy variety 
of great merit. Needs 
no winter protection, always producing large 
erops. Canes of a strong growth, as hardy as 
Snyder and very prolific. It is much larger than 
Harly Harvest and its delicious sweetness renders 
it of Special value for home use or market. It is 
also free from double bloom and other disease, and 
will go through hard spring frost in blossoming 
time without injury. Those who have tried this 
variety are well pleased. 

Twenty-five, 35c; hundred, 
$10.00. 


$1.25; thousand, 


New Castle, Pa., April 27, ’09. 
Dear Sir:—I received plants all O. K. and are 
the best plants I ever saw shipped. 
Yours resp’t, 
O. C. STINPLE. 


Chillicothe, Ill., May 10, ’09. 
Mr. C. E. Whitten, Esq. 
Sir:—Received plants in 
plants I ever bought. 


good order. Finest 


Yours, 
M. HAMPTON. 
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CURRANTS. 


A cool moist location is best for this fruit, and for this reason succeeds admirably when planted by 
a stone wall or fence; being benefited by partial shade. Plant in rows four feet apart, and the plants 
three feet apart in the rows. Keep the ground mellow and free from weeds and grass, using fertilizer 
copiously. Mulching is necessary for the best returns. 


PERFECTION—This new currant was originated by C. G. Hooker, of 
New York State, by crossing the Fay’s Prolific with the White Grape Cur- 
rant. It has the large size of the Fay with the extra good quality and 
great productiveness of the White Grape. The color is beautiful bright red, 
and is less acid and of better quality than any other large currant in culti- 
vation. Perfectly healthy, and a vigorous grower, and in fact the best 
currant for home use or market purposes under cultivation today. In July, 
1901, it was awarded the $50.00 Barry gold medal by the Western New York 
Horticultural Society after a trial of three years. It also received the 
highest award given any new fruit at the Pan-American Exposition, and it 
also received the only gold medal awarded to any currant ait the St. Louis 
Exposition. It has also received a great many testimonials from the high- 
est sources in this country. We show a natural size cluster of this fruit 
reproduced from a photograph taken at the New York Experiment Station. 
I think all who want a fancy fruit of this sort will do well try try a few. 
Two year plants. 

Twelve, $1.75; twenty-five, $3.00; fifty, $6.00; hundred, $11.00. 


WILDER—A remarkable variety, for which we predict great popularity, 
both for table and market. One of the strongest growers and most produc- 
tive. Bunch and berries very large, bright attractive red color, even when 
dead ripe; hangs on bushes in fine condition for handling as late as any 
known variety. Compared with the celebrated Fays is equal in size, with 
longer bunch, better in quality, with much less acidity; ripens at same 
time, continues on bush much longer; fully as prolific, in some trials 
largely outyielding it. Recommended by our Experiment Station as the 
best red currant. Strong one year plants. 

Dozen, 75c; hundred, $4.00. 


LONDON MARKET—Of English origin. AS compared with Victoria, it is 
larger, more productive, much stronger grower, less infested with borers 
and retains its foliage until frost comes. It has produced twice the amount 
of fruit the Victoria did under same conditions; a very strong and upright 
grower. Strong plants. Dozen, 75c; hundred, $4.00. 


WHITE GRAPE—Very large, yellowish white, sweet or very mild acid; 
excellent quality and valuable for the table. The finest of the white sorts. 
Dozen, 75c; hundred, $4.00. 


CHERRY—Very large, deep red, rather acid; bunches short. Plants 
erect, stout, vigorous' and phroductive. 
Dozen, 75c; hundred, $4.00. © 


FAY’S PROLIFIC—Perhaps no other currant has received so much praise 
as has the Fay. It is very large and always Sells well and at high prices. 
It does better on heavy clay soil well manured and thoroughly culti- 
PERFECTION. vated than on lighter soils. Dozen, 75c; hundred, $4.00. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


The same _ soil and conditions best adapted to currants will be appropriate for gooseberry culture. 
The American varieties of gooseberries are among our hardiest plants. All of the standard sorts of 
the present day are cultivated forms of a native species natural to 
the upper Mississippi Valley and in this region the cultivated sorts 
seem to reach their highest development. Clean culture should be 
given until the plants are well established, usually about the third 
year; after this they may be permanently mulched. As the best 
fruit is borne on the two and three year-old wood, a certain amount 
of pruning will be necessary to encourage a strong growth of canes 
and in the removal of the older wood after bearing. 


DOWNING—This is without doubt the best gooseberry for gen- 
eral cultivation that is offered today. It is an American or Native 
seedling, not an English sort. The latter are very hard to grow suc- 
cessfully in this climate on account of weak foliage which is very 
susceptible to mildew. When this disease attacks the gooseberry it 
causes the foliage to drop before the berries are fully grown and ma- 
terially injures the crop. Downing is a yellowish green sort and of 
good size, being’ a strong growing bush and a very prolific bearer. 
Plants of all varieties of gooseberries are in light supply and in very 
good demand and the price is high. 

Dozen, $1.50; twenty-five, $2.50; hundred, $8.00. 


HOUGHTON—An enormously productive and always reliable old 
sort; of vigorous yet rather slender, spreading growth, not subject 
to mildew. Fruits of medium size, smooth, pale red; tender and 
good. Dozen, $1.09; twenty-five, $1.75; hundred, $6.00. 
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dered; 


CONCORD. ity good; 


disease; 
the country. 
year, No. 1: 


tremes of our northern climate. 
demand and a material shortage of stock for this season the 
prices are somewhat higher than in recent years. 
are all New York grown and will be first class, and of grade 
represented. 


NIAGARA—(White)— Vine hardy, 
bunches very large and compact, sometimes shoul- 
berries as large or larger than Concord; 


grower; 


round, light greenish white; 
ber in sun, skin thick but tough and does not crack; qual- 
very little pulp, melting and sweet to the center. 

First class one year plants, dozen, 60c; 


GRAPE VINES. 


The grape is one of the easiest fruits to grow 
and should be in all collections. "When once 
well established vines will continue in bearing 
a long time with very little care other than the 
cutting back of the extra growth which should 
be done in winter or very early spring (before 
sap Starts to circulate). This pruning is essen- 
tial to the healthy growth of the vine and its 
fruitfulness. The grape is fast becoming a 
leading fruit in our section of Michigan and 
there is no reason why it should not be grown 
in many other sections of our country. With 
such hardy varieties as Concord, Worden and 
Niagara, no one need be without at least a few 
for the home use, as the vines can be taken off 
the trellis for the winter, and if covered lightly 
with some kind of mulch will stand the ex- 
Owing to the very heavy 


My vines 


an unusually strong 


mostly 
semi-transparent, slightly am- 


hundred $4.00. 


CONCORD—A large, purplish, black grape, ripening about the 
middle of September; 
the standard for productiveness and hardiness all over 
One year, No. 1: 
Dozen, 75c; 


vines remarkably vigorous and free from 


Dozen, 50c; Two 


hundred, $4.00. 


hundred, $2.50. 


WORDEN—A splendid, large grape of the Concord type, but earlier, larger in bunch and berry, and 


of a decidedly better quality; 
popular sort, planted largely for the market; 
Fine one year plants: Dozen, 60c; 
MOOGRZ’S EARLY—A black grape. 
exceedingly hardy. 


vine hardier than that old standby and every way as healthy. 
next to Concord in number used. 

hundred $3.50. 
Bunch large, berry round, quality better than the Concord; 
Its earliness makes it desirable for an early crop, 


A very 


Two year old: Dozen, 85c; hundred, $4.50. 
vine 


and more particularly adapts it 


for New England and the northern portion of the United States, maturing as it does ten days before 


the Hartford and twenty days 


BRIGHTON—(Red)—Perhaps the best red grape in cultivation. 
Fine two year plants. 


grower and very productive; quality good. 


before the Concord. No. 1, one year: Dozen, 75c; hundred, $4.00. 


Bunch large and compact, a strong 
Dozen, $1.00; hundred, $5.00. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS 


When planting asparagus roots, set four to six 
inches deep, and about 12 inches apart in the 


row, covering with only three inches of soil at 
first, and filling in the trenches as the plants 
grow. 


The asparagus bed is apt to be neglected in the 
early fall. Before the 1st of September the tops 
should be cut and the bed or field cleared of 
weeds. It is highly important that all the seed 
should be taken off, as the greatest enemy the as- 
paragus has in the way of weeds is asparagus, 
and it is almost impossible to get clear of super- 
fluous plants, when once established. When this 
work is finished, cover the bed to the depth of 
three inches with coarse manure, which will not 
only enrich the soil, but it will keep out the frost, 
which is highly essential. 

The first work in the spring should be to re- 
move all the covering except the fine manure, 


which should be carefully forked in, so that the 
crowns will not be injured by the tines of the 
fork. Forking the beds should not be neglected, 
as the early admission of the sun and rain into 
the ground induces the plants to throw up shoots 
of superior size. Another step in the right direc- 
tion is to keep the ground entirely free from 
weeds the entire season, as these take from the 
plants the strength required for their own growth 
and the asparagus needs it all. 

PALMETTO—A valuable new variety and is be- 
ing planted very largely. It is nearly twice the 
size of Conover, fully as early, and as productive. 
The flavor is excellent. 

Hundred, 75c; thousand, $4.00. 

CONOVER’S COLOSSAL—The old standard and 
popular variety, a good producer; of large quick 
growth and superb in quality. 

Hundred, 75c; thousand, $4.00. 


RHUBARB OR PIE PLANT 


This deserves to be ranked among the best ear- 
ly products of the garden. It affords the earliest 
material for fine pies and fresh table sauce, con- 
tinues long in use, and is valuable for canning. 
Make the ground rich and deep, as recommended 
for asparagus. Plant four feet each way. 

MYATT’S LINNAEUS—Those who have never 


grown this variety, which is of superior quality, 
will hardly recognize the old “Pie Plant.’ It is 
an early, tender variety, without being in the 
least tough or stringy, with a mild, sub-acid 
flavor. 
Good strong roots, 
dred, $3.00. 


5e each; dozen, 50c; hun- 


20 C. E. WHITTEN’S NURSERIES, BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 


INSTRUCTIONS TO PURCHASER 


MY LOCATION—I am located. in southwestern 
Michigan, about fifteen miles south of St. Joseph, 
near Lake Michigan, in what is hnown as the 
“Great Fruit Belt.” 


RAILROAD CONNECTIONS are good. Our 
line of road, the Pere Marquette, runs mail and 
express trains direct to Chicago; time about three 
hours. Within fifty miles this line connects with 
the great trunk lines, east, west, north and south. 


MAIL ORDERS—I can ship strawberry plants 
by mail when so desired, and on small amounts 
for long distance this is much the cheaper trans- 
portation, but not so safe as express, as the mode 
of packing is of necessity different; not having 
the chance for ventilation, plants are more likely 
to heat enroute. 

I much prefer express shipments and must de- 
cline any large orders to be shipped by mail. 


BY EXPRESS—tThis is the safest way to ship 
live plants, as it makes fast time with the least 
liability of delay. Sometimes when transferred to 
another company the charges seem rather high, 
but when the nature of the service is considered 
it is really the cheapest in the end. 

We have only the United States Express Com- 
pany; however, we find little difficulty in reaching 
most of our customers by this company and its 
connections. 

All express companies now bill nursery stock at 
“General Special” rate, being a reduction of twen- 
ty per cent. from the merchandise rate, also mak- 
ing it a “Pound” rate with a minimum charge of 
thirty-five cents. 

We can also get a low rate on long distance 
shipments of eight cents per pound, with a limit 
of ten dollars in valuation for each shipment. 
This is of considerable benefit to our customers 
west of the Rocky Mountains, where the rate is 
often ten or twelve dollars per hundred pounds. 


FREIGHT—Harly in the season I can ship by 
freight with comparative safety, but there is\a 
possibility of delay and consequent loss. Parties 
ordering stock shipped by freight will have to 
take the risk, as I cannot be responsible for loss, 
if any, on stock shipped in this manner. 

I do not undertake to guarantee safe arrival by 
any of these modes of transportation, as I have 
no control of stock after it leaves my hands; how- 
ever, it is to my interest, as well as the interest 
of my customers, to have stock reach the purchas- 
er in good condition, and I Shall always endeavor 
to so pack and forward goods that they may prove 
satisfactory. 


MY PACKING is done in the best possible man- 
ner and under my personal care. I use light 
crates or baskets with plenty of moss for packing 
strawberry plants and barrels and boxes for oth- 
er sorts, making no charge for the work or pack- 
age. My long experience in this line gives me a 
decided advantage in the matter of safe packing. 
I also have experienced help who have worked 
with me several years. Of course, we do not 
claim infallibility, and are always ready to make 
reparation where at fault. 

Shipping season begins about April ist, or pos- 
sibly last week in March, and continues until 
about ist to 10th of May. 


TERIMS—One-fourth cash with order, balance 
before stock is shipped. Or I will ship C. O. D., 
if one-half of the amount accompanies the order 
and purchaser will agree to pay return charges on 
the money. 

REMITTANCES may be made either by New 
York or Chicago draft, postoffice or express order, 


or where none of these may be had, by registered 
letter. 


RATES—Fifty plants of one variety at hun- 
dred rates; or three hundred plants of one variety 
at thousand rates. When an order amounts to 
$10.00 or over, it may be counted at the thousand 
rate, regardless of number taken. No order book- 
ed for less than $1.00. 


MY PRICES are aS a general thing very low, 
but on large lists we are Sometimes able to give 
better rates and invite all wanting large lots to 
write: for estimates. 

By large lots I mean a quantity; 
thousand and up. 

Do not write for special prices on two or three 
thousand. 


ORDER BLANKS—Use the order blank en- 
closed when ordering, being careful to write your 
name plainly, giving Postoffice, County and State, 
and do this every time you write. Also keep a 
copy of your order yourself. Be particular to say 
how goods are to be sent, whether by mail, ex- 
press or freight. 

All orders are acknowledged immediately upon 
receipt. If you do not receive an acknowledge- 
ment in a reasonable time, write again. 


WHEN TO ORDER—Early, by all means. The 
rule generally is, ‘First come, first served,’ also 
the early orders find full stock, while later some 
varieties are liable to be exhausted. Orders are 
filled in rotation as received, except sometimes 
our southern patrons are ready to set in advance 
of those further north; these orders we usually 
crowd first and get them out as soon as frost is 
out of the ground in spring. 

Our customers will please remember that the 
time for filling orders is short, and it would facil- 
itate our work greatly if orders were sent before 
the rush. This is also an advantage to our cuss 
tomers, for they get what they order, no varieties 
being sold out. To encourage these early orders I 
will make this offer: 


PREMIUM OFFER—On all orders at catalog 
rates received during January and February with 
cash in full, I will allow a cash discount of 5 per 
cent., or for every dollar sent during these months. 
you may order additional stock to the amount of 
ten cents. (See inside front cover of this catalog 
for other premium offers.) 


SUBSTITUTION—In ordering, please _ state 
whether I shall substitute some other variety in 
case the kind ordered should be exhausted. If not 
forbidden I claim the right to substitute some- 
thing of equal value, but always label true to 
name. I always aim to substitute sort similar in 
quality and season and always something listed at 
equal or higher rate. 


GUARANTEE AND CONDITION OF SALE— 
While I take great pains to have stock true to 
name and hold myself ready upon proper proof to 
refund money or replace any that proves untrue, 
it is mutually greed that I shall not be liable for 
a greater sum than the amounts paid for such 
stock. 

Every order received for articles named in this. 
catalog will be received and executed on the above 
conditions only, and with the distinct understand- 
ing and agreement on the part of the purchaser 
that I shall in no case be liable for a greater 
amount than the sum originally paid to me for 
the stock in question. 


REFERENCES—I refer to the United States. 
Express Agent or Postmaster at Bridgman; Union 
Banking Company, St. Joseph; or Bradstreet’s: 
Commercial Reports, as to my standing and relia- 
bility. Parties writing’ any one of the above,. 
please enclose stamp for reply. 


ten to twenty 


PRICE LIST FOR 1910 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


If by mail, add 10c per 25, or 25c per 100 for postage, 


At thousand rates by freight or express only. Fifty of one variety at hundred, or 300 of one va- 


riety at thousand rates. 


Variety. 25 100 1,000 
PNTAOL ATE I | E(IELEN ON) see at cata eRe eRe Ot CHER AACE GEES Oi as Saar ENRON Cte Re io Ree ap ar caer $0.20 $0.60 $3.75 
ZNSE EON ta GESTS ie pe yetseche, siete eae llaty seca otis easee celta) se Tah nosy ot MERA ope teers Aas .20 .60 3.50 
TESTI Tae ne GIOLENR)) oo estyers tc mee ye ne aie ig me Mee ATEN, DRL aol TLC SC St Se A Gee sR en eer .20 .60 4.00 
IS Tilo al ln Clea) mete tetera nts asi Re cruielrc reap ctetagy fer arty Nel REN omg AMA Te Loca. tena shaven ane .20 .60 4.00 
IBECETISVVOO CEA GEC settee ete ecto cuen cat Cea ae ACs ee ce etca rene see ae) es 15 -50 DIAS) 
IB ranGyzwn Get Ge Cree) soap trea bee tad Moet nae ee Moa eae. Soir ates lol ween aia BAW) .60 3.50 
CWIESADEA EK GE Cty ibe erecta oh ey mt ee ag RN Bhs ete en ORIEL Ae oe Sie 1 ees, .25 .75 5.00 
CROSCEmiG: ea Claas Baan ees Cae en ese sea oo ane He Oe ee ar Sener Sosa seu 15 -50 2.50 
BIB) ii Cayenne CE C1) Mra cee anya Fok 5 Ok IONS Cetera ir SRM eae Soa tah eae Ne oe ME a eas Saks aia .20 .60 4.00 
EDX COUSTO te ee CEL 1) anaes cote arcs ENC ee Ri gee es Pe aw nol oe here ewe cine. ce fehiais Marcy. cas 15 .50 3.00 
1 ENST NCU H IN CONICS i) ace He apace Ones tte Neogene ny Sth eee ee arene i eran .35 1.00 
(Cree WaYo iain (GI EXEN 9 eee oun eshropnread Meg action Senin Tiber na. Ssabip Nie Se Aha tios Sana eh eRe gee oem Er .20 .60 3.50 
FET tailiet rn CURE (Clstra poss eee nee oe in cee ec eae cies, Rue pe ste eect Sopra te elenzqstewe aceuauc « Bot ars 6.00 
Elawierlanid .. (Glam) ima eteess tower aan eos Soe one See a Ren, os) cig A ah ein ays on arreene aU .20 .60 3.50 
FTCA SS A GEC es) Mie Rear a eae tees Sas pa Son cea ea SERS i erGaue em NS El apn Sesh eae Yon 25 Brice 5.00 
ULI ET CEL Sae 9) aac ee eee ta ecenne enacts en ue ROU, css weed iat cee, Sand pais cittait Mee abies Bae eke ley -50 3.00 
EOS ((2N G1 Beta Gl BYE) Ce) OP Se asap al be ee 7. ic el reaps roch cr taal ea RA aes nk ur eC ee 15 .50 2.50 
Lady MHiOmpS Ona CRO eee cutmccsteeieele en eh seus cate aval donor as felch eragelnias Oe tiaee ee 15 .50 2.50 
MIB wee, -(1GG049,)) soonbo0o00 MMe MGM Rey SMS ea ate Lae ate OTR Ce ei siae cee tei amect Sud ea eens 15 .50 3.00 
INOEWiO Oe (CRCT ie Mies Retest ateac ke reniue err alten ait Res on aMap ie aHSeeae ota soo IDOA 1.00 IL”) 5.00 
INOREHE S NOTE et CECI) Meee eee a eeepc See Mn name nae yen nc eney alee peta oe. ai: .20 .60 3.50 
IPO COTMOKE Tu CPST) aes sete ees aaiee Se saeco noe nebie Yor oe ae tan etre, oc for eS & ane een eetan se adtsrana. inks .20 .60 4.00 
Pride Of NPNCl sana Glet yet. eae auneme see: kcptic eee ic ite Ge eon tesa voc a chen cnme 25 -19 5.00 
HCC i Gaya (mao) ewe acces te ciel meats aeons Pees Bh eTalqal amen Ts Co RENTS 0s Rare Re .20 .60 3.50 
Senator“ Dyumilayn er ME ers)y satere aie cok ates eae oe hese) eee eater cl etl Oka SMES cokes an weer en ye malty .50 2.50 
SPleniadidie CP Sus ieee tests ee en evans, ecto: ebeeanawe Ten apa eat Ghee sioner gesuiua ater caw Sr edananens 15 .50 3.00 
ESFeWaay OW Weyer G1 ELEN Ey) Se) cratic, a tate eteen UF meer EMRE Ring tr Teens Zh eacet, CEN ctr RU aa es a, ee eR .20 .60 4.00 
SGVienSe Wa Vem GE ers era areca Cates nee el Wee tay or emesis sly coe stu Mean Meek h ieits esule Ls .20 .60 3.50 
WinGleye S ainiae (Ge Sie haete cc oun keeper teniea tener ah Min Bene ate Good i ck OW BAS Sn tee, ORE .20 .60 4.00 
VAIS IS CLth ei GP ie mp atent tetinec tt hone attests anc artet hor ida ive. men eM a eR Sct Role RMU IL cra autos .20 .60 3.50 
AYE CSD IS Lee CE cal ase van an ae Ameo aoe nce oc CAPRICE wie Eee serene Ieictth chy em a aaeie et ie Pane a 515) -50 2.50 

RASPBERRY PLANTS 
By Express or Freight only; charges not paid. 

Variety. 25 100 
Cwtnlosiet, bye6l ssoncaeedsonce erika NOt aNfaale Ua ccst ot ceo Efi We Cruad eck, Alc tien ty Ses gel ante eae Aare $0.30 $0.85 
WewAlyy Ibs, IRE oon nosasaooe MA One pt APIS ae BARD Ee COI Oat Oe REY OSCE SHIGE aS aCe .39d 15) 
EDS WIDOT y Vl COE lan pen veal este eA EUAN) Se tae ba st efoto rr lei eae ey OG Doz. $1.50 2.50 7.50 
VMS re MRE a! Bees ork etecawels = sovanene Sot Cscrcth GUL SR Se ROCA cs DRG LE OuD eae ah DL a LE PT ena a .25 o 0 
Columibian = Ge wr ply rss cacta a eke Were co ot ciel eee ge taeno eh oes arene, oucini shore it waecn ea) clea a aisce a wie away .60 2.00 
Cardinal. Purp ley triss ee recat custo ker ceo aise tage atom nce AIRS Shelia tis aie ener Maceel avi aye Gabo love sshene -60 2.215 
Elan Mailer. hE UIE piles ae a cre te helec ey oh Meare ize AV ced cs ase Ue eye Nee icra) hay OMe lag tte Phaiashe olen -60 2.25 
@tinberland 4B Ta Cleip cae pense ot oe cece ee oscctgeceh cae hededoreca ve ioeetceie of oc analceimee os retest s -40 122 
(Cee ieareee)) 23 [Fe Wen) ea ee ers ed rE ono ia Bi Mere Ae He a eh Ot Rea RATS ey al ead At, or Rea re .30 1.00 
COnmPACH VER Taker ne sae oh eleier cee eeu Ec melee mtb oa. caeene tyca on AE ee ah ct alba each ARO ahs. lata Sle 28 1.00 
KANSAS Y SBilia Cis ee ee Wrweewet ela tahae canbe heey Beeps fellate ioe PM See YR Ng cao aia re eo SR .30 -85 
EL OO SUCTEW BE ACen aera erstce Meter Seco eae cette rN ree ue foehs, RI MPa cemetery be apse: nema ge, Ses ciatsiia’ anos .50 1.50 
BV Letina Tesi let Cates yew on Meee ice rat edith cier cies eee cde ace shake Cae ous Meena ote: buses muon lode satisaac Rioters aires 40 1215 

BLACKBERRY PLANTS 

Variety. 25 100 
TED GION REIS ase soar. Hache: NUR EERE too Bie oe OEE O-RING) OI OO CRCT ey CRIN oie Ca IC $0.60 $2.00 
TDP SOU GTEP? Ge GUAT cr peak eal spac Clues ine Suede: kes ete IS eican (oie) ion attecdet, oh Roy cio emer ct Se ie 40 1.50 
NA TIS ONT Sharad SDE Wal ine coer, Ur ee Ate cr te ey cc heg ety ea aC ie cc eke ete .30 .85 
J EAUIGIRSUTEIE) PI DYN CXSTP GNC apes wen olsvoc uae boacar Gare cieeaetn oh alto anap Seoton OlGas couch owo inti yoaciecinna nt rioa orc a Eee 35 1.00 

CURRANTS 

Variety. 12 
OES ClO rate Nee eee ee et MON CERT OE, Se erate ar ra a, Ran aie tee cniel Te umn h Mea eens $1.75 
SUV BING Tesanetenat ee oe nee ee een eke, ae enue Geuincat Ute nh eA RRM eA res ith rat dan RSS ccseepi 8 ate gen agian 515 
NE OTN GO Tiges NWA RE haansecaeee ek a oak Sire tare eR Sees esta ete ELUM ee elgemlaime oie Tal i ceces CE RECT or fe oie River as GAS oyun ode taut Alc mat eae ver avons .15 
WVAGTRT ESS CCB OS) SR ees 2 ile aoe sceeten crn Vera nperlenigs ie 8 nes SP lic roe a ES Ae aca ie Te A a as OR Pt ee 2 AB) 
GMTV Roy eee ee Me tte a coor aera gh MMU Nn at ey AMCU a Meebo Jam Pama te SHUR can Sicaulelles arch ate, Saat lie ere rere aw’ Sb os ari) 
ISA ES REMIT Tifrll Chae ta aut ececer eats wee ese ear oe tench crs ok ocrcid cs ctoens ey cisetranie Stel hIeEE Gian nian eet actaitapy Spo. key al Sega areal ata eeincees 508) 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Variety. 12 25 
IDORW Maul al=aue Slovan eaedsa qaeaee Zee Gh et SRM GL. Be ON ER aR CRBS NITE GIRS Stas 1G SNS ED RICE ar ST PR $1.50 $2.50 
ETO MUS alanle@ Mmm | PNR cea crit tL Sey cL nae Meine an ctr eiaNe cial Nat ceencuN Tt Ma merab ite eaten t |5  MM coca sya eaciecne th ghie 1.00 1.75 

GRAPE VINES 

Variety. 12 
IN AERATCEY, | neo Gla ac. oS one OH PM) Sins 1G SIO EU Seca cali ccna ar aie es Seen PP oh a eT $0.60 
OMe O15 Cheep valyaem ted pee encase ae eae nee vem a are aimee cebretee ton aMnian: F acct Nomis Stan WMS Mem uccis taleg he a cg ks .50 
(COMPOOING |, . SBS FS 6 6 WCAC OOO 0 1 BD. ie Bc cE Cet aaa a YUEN Tas ee cee eer Nie ee Oe a 15 
WY Oren: TE SARs dead. oR ete Cone RGNG TOL B70 10-6 OB ROME Cnc VAUD aE Ok Cts ex ine ye acacia oh ae eee a ERD aa nec rae .60 
MWY OIeCIGiM,. VOA NWAP b Gab oot odes Sara on a os hm os OSGi OEP AND mCRG rose Sak otc ERO ORIEN tre MCR RIT gery oy rent ae Pe ee a .85 
IMI@OIES” IDE. Te SB ey etoie one o) otro Decne Rice Br Ce fos ACOA E I er lente aparece eR srt ee EIN aero 15 
WIO ORCL Ga UTE ae Desi Torwe ta iemeie: wan cbehe: Serer aan cnet: eer taca Macrae went se mt eenerintayer Gn oleves wLaie Slee che emacs wo SU we aus 1.00 


TBC EOI, =< DAVOS io -BleeB 6 4. Gks Bue Gre Oeene G0 nea ON CCGmnac defy SUS cia kes Hic iter iene Ae era tray i ear FO OI 1.00 
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A. B. Morse Co.,: St. Joseph, Mich. 


